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HERE is no doubt that in a general way we as Britons 

are not at all disposed to fall into the error of under- 

rating our virtues. On the other hand, there is a 
certain side of ovr life on which we are perhaps a little inclined 
to do ourselves rather less than justice. It is a frequent remark 
of those whose good fortune it has been to enjoy the hospitality 
of Americans in the United States that they treat their 
British visitors with a liberality that throws entirely into the 
shade any slight return in kind that we on our part make when 
they honour us with a visit. It is a common saying that they 
make us feel quite ashamed of the comparatively little that 
we do for them when they come to our small island, and in 
consequence there is a disposition, even on the part of ourselves, 
to regard Englishmen rather in the light of curmudgeons, 
dispensing hospitality with a grudging hand and in inadequate 
measure. Any common-place of this kind, that is much in the 
air, comes to be accepted as a sort of necessary truism, and we 
patiently lie down under the stigma that we have thus branded 
upon ourselves, without really looking to see whether it is deserved. 
A very little consideration of the facts of British country house 
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life must surely be sufficient to convince the most severe self-critics 
among us that we need not accept without strong protest the 
verdict that we have thus passed on ourselves. The very extent 
and arrangement of almost every country house in the land can 
hardly fail to drive us to a view that is the very opposite of this. 
In looking over the idea that our minds have formed of the 
country house in general we must find that it includes, in the 
first place, the living rooms that are occupied by the family, but 
that when this inventory is finished it leaves over and above 
about half the accommodation that the house affords. Perhaps 
that is stating the case too liberally. To be on the safe side, let 
us say that there are a quarter of the living rooms which the 
family does not occupy at all. In most large houses this state- 
‘nent is absurdly below the facts, and by far the larger proportion 
o. the rooms are not required by the family circle at all. lor 
what then are these surplus rooms reserved and furnished ? 
Entirely for the purposes of hospitality. In every considerable 
country house throughout Great Britain it is very much the 
exception to find the inmates at home without some visitors, 
making a temporary stay as guests. This is, in fact, what 
country house life in Great Britain broadly speaking means. It 
does not mean that the family go down to the house for nine 
months, say, of the year, and live there in the family circle. It 
means, generally, that they are at home for a week, a month, 
or whatever it may be, at a time, and that while there some at 
least of the guest-chambers are occupied by visitors coming 
for three or four days, for a week, or even longer. And then 
the family goes from home again, that is to say, the heads of the 
family, until the middle age is well passed, with a daughter or 
two may be, and returns the visits of these guests by visits of 
something like the same duration. As for the sons of the house, 
they are here, there, and everywhere, in their leave from their 
profession or business, as guests in this, that, or the other house 
over all the length and breadth of the land. 

Now does this manner of life, which is, we believe, a 
perfectly just picture of the life of the class that owns and enjoys 
its country house life, agree at all with the verdict that the 
British are a curmudgeonly race, that they do not care to 
dispense hospitality ? We are very careful to say, be it observed, 
that this is a verdict generally accepted, as it was originally 
passed, by ourselves‘only. We do not hear that Americans, who 
would have every right to do so, if the truth so lay, pass such 
criticism to our discredit; and we are careful to say this, 
because if the criticism came from the outside it would then 
seem as if the outsider deemed himself to have cause of complaint 
in this regard. 

But we have never heard any such criticism fall from 
American lips, nor read of it as a maxim passing current 
about us across the ocean. It is ourselves, on this side, that 
have invented it and accepted it. But it appears at once that it 
is essentially at variance with the true facts. It is possible, of 
course, to take a generous as well as an ungenerous view of this 
hospitality of our country houses, which we are driven to 
perceive is really most lavishly dispensed. It is possible to 
adopt the view that A. shows hospitality to B., that is to say, goes 
to the expense of keeping up a house much in excess of the 
requirements of himself and his family, simply because he expects 
to receive much the same amount of hospitality from B. that he 
himself dispenses. But we believe this ungenerous view to be 
altogether the incorrect one. Of course, it is true in a broad way 
of speaking that those who entertain much receive many invita- 
tions to the entertainments of others. This is the ‘ cutlet for 
cutlet” theory, and is, perhaps, a theory that holds true of the 
dinners and squashes that represent hospitality in London 
rather than the visits that form the hospitality of the country 
house. 

The real truth is that this country house visiting and 
receiving of visits is an expression of the sociability and friendli- 
ness and gregariousness of our modern life, and the best answer 
to those who hold the ungenerous view that we invite solely 
in order that we may be invited is to be found in the fact that 
for once you will hear A. say, ‘‘ What a bore it is that the B.’s 
are coming!’’ you will hear him say ten times, ‘* What a bore it 
is that we have to go to the B.’s.’’ Often it is a bore in either 
case, but it is a trouble that we are really glad to undergo for 
the sake of seeing our friends; only, be this especially observed, 
it is ten times, according to our estimate, more boring to have to 
go to our friends than it is for us to receive them. We are 
almost always glad to see them coming to us; it is not the 
giving but the accepting of hospitality that is the more heavy 
tribute which we have to pay for our amiable desire for sociability. 
There is no large exception to be taken, we fancy, to this state- 
ment of the case; and, if it be accepted, it disposes once for all 
of the “‘ cutlet for cutlet ” theory applied to country house visits, 
as completely as we conceive that we have already disposed 
of the larger and primary question—whether the spirit of hospi- 
tality has a real existence in Great Britain at all. 

If we are to see ourselves in our true light it is essential 
that we have as fulla recognition of our few qualities as of 
our many defects. 
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EEPLY though we may regret it, the twentieth 
century is not yet begun. On the side of sentiment 
and convenience stands the German Emperor; on 

the other side are ranged the Times, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the tiresome science of arithmetic. The 
Archbishop, perhaps, is more celebrated than any man of 
modern times for expressing himself in a sledge-hammer way, 
and this is what he has to say: 
‘©Old Palace, Canterbury, December 30th, 1899. 
‘*DEAR SIk,—In reply to your letter, I am desired by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to say that all historians have dated events on the supposition that 
the year I, and not the year 0, is the year in which our Lord was born, and it 
is now too late to alter it. Therefore, the year 1900 is the last year of the 
nineteenth century, and not the first year of the twentieth. 
“Tam, yours faithfully, ERNEST L. RipGE, Chaplain.” 
He does not even take the trouble to write with his own hand. 
A mere secretary expounds the conclusive argument; but the 
Archbishop had better not go to Germany. 


_ The absolute accuracy of all this is not to be denied. The 
objection to it is that it is so hopelessly uninteresting. What 


really makes the difference, what makes one feel that there has 
been a change of epoch, is that it is so perfectly impossible at 
present to get out of the old habit of beginning the date of a letter 
or any other document with 18. To have to write 19 makes one 
think, and a census of the number of mistakes that will be 
made during the first few weeks of 1900 would be exceedingly 
interesting. Twelve months hence, unless the world comes to 
an end, the twentieth century will really have begun, but unless 
we are mistaken, the change will be felt far less acutely than the 
change which marks the beginning of the concluding year of the 
nineteenth century. 

On the morning of Tuesday all the papers, except the Tames, 
contained excellent news from the front. General French, who, 
it is worth while to remember, was the hero of Elandslaagte, 
had won a considerable victory to the north of Arundel, and had 
succeeded in occupying Colesberg. In other words, General 
French's force had shown what everybody really knew already, 
that it was precisely the kind of force required for South African 
operations. The reason why this news did not appear in the 
Times is somewhat entertaining. During the war between the 
Chinese and the Japanese, the 7imes accused the Central News 
of expanding telegrams from the seat of war in an illegitimate 
manner. The Times even brought an action against the Central 
News, and, although the action was settled, the matter was one 
upon which there was a good deal of feeling. From that day to 
this the Central News has treated the Times in much the same 
manner as the Irish treated Captain Boycott. In times of peace 
that as a rule matters very little, but in war-time the Central 
News is apt to be well served, and at least one of its correspon- 
dents in South Africa appears to be a first-rate man. 

We are getting more particular in these days, but time was- 
and that not so very long ago—when the expansion of telegrams 
was a fine art. It was even said—with how much truth we know 
not—that one very eminent war correspondent made his reputa- 
tion with three words, and that a ghost in Fleet Street expanded 
those three words into a column or more. The three words 
were: ‘“ Khartoum fallen—carnage.” The reference, of course, 
was not to the successful operations of Lord Kitchener in 1898, 
but to an event infinitely more sad. Some recollections of the 
glowing descriptions of the fall of Khartoum haunt our memory 
still. One read of streets flowing with blood, of a chaos of 
spears and fezzes and other Oriental properties, and _ the 
impression produced was vivid. Whether it was legitimate to 
give the rein to the imagination in this way is another matter ; 
but when all has been said, there was no great harm done. 





That reminiscence of the fall of Khartoum renders quite 
appropriate the following little anecdote from a correspondent, 
which we have stored up until it might happen to be convenient to 
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use it. He writes: ‘I happen to know a case which illustrates 
very forcibly how easily an accident might have affected the whole 
course of history. A few engineers, of whom Sir Bevan Edwards 
is the only survivor, composed the party which blew up the 
docks at Sebastopol. There was a shaft 30ft. deep with a 
gallery running horizontal from it. At the bottom of the shaft, 
just inside the gallery, stood one Gordon—afterwards of China 
and Khartoum—with a lighted candle in his hand. The powder 
was lowered in flour-barrels, and one of these slipped from the 
slings, fell to the bottom of the shaft and broke up, so that Gordon 
was left standing up to his knees in gunpowder with a lighted 
candle in his hand. That there was no premature explosion was 
a miracle, and if that miracle had not been worked the odds are 
that a different dynasty would be ruling in China, and that Lord 
Kitchener would never have had the opportunity of making his 
famous march to Khartoum.” 

By the way, Monday's evening papers—or some of them — 
contained accounts of alleged interviews between Sir William 
Butler and Lord Kitchener and two continental journalists. We 
need hardly say that both interviews bore on the face of them 
clear evidence that they were simply invented. If, for example, 
Lord Kitchener had said half the things imputed to him, and 
had ignored the existence of Lord Roberts in the manner 
suggested, he would have committed a most unsoldierly act. 
That continental journalists should think it worth while to 
invent this kind of story does not surprise us, but it does astonish 
us not a little that English journalists should condescend to 
repeat statements of this kind. Let nobody think such. 

Repetition does no harm. The class of people who “ have 
seen it in the paper,” and therefore believe, still exists. Not a 
moment too soon is attention directed by a writer in the National 
Review and by the Daily News to the chilling language used by 
our Government offices at a moment when the loyal spirit of the 
Empire at large is at fever heat. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was the 
first colonial statesman to give vent to a feeling of irritation 
which must, we fear, be pretty general. On December 18th he 
said, ‘The Imperial Government have at length cabled their 
acceptance of the offer of the Canadian Government, made on 
the 7th of November last, of a second contingent.” In like 
manner the response of the Government offices to the loyalty of 
the colonies was in these terms: ‘ The Imperial Government 
is prepared to entertain the offer of further troops, mounted men 
preferred.” It isnot really the Government but the Government 
offices who are to be blamed for this repellant frigidity of tone, 
which is very far from representing the true feeling of the people 
or of Ministers of State. 

Unfortunately, this coldness is all of a piece with a bad old 
tradition of officialism in this country. Politeness is cheap; at 
any rate, it costs nothing more than a slight effort, but it is far 
too dear for Government offices. Nobody desires that the 
demands made upon us in the nature of taxation should be 
gushing or unctuous, but there is no reason in life why they 
should not be expressed in courteous language, in the first 
instance, at any rate. Yet, as a matter of fact, every one of the 
numerous forms in which what is called, sarcastically, “‘ a grateful 
country ” asks for our money is a model of peremptory rudeness. 
Each phrase is addressed to the recipient in a “‘ pistol at your head ”’ 
tone, and, little as Government offices may be aware of the fact, 
there is a good deal of real resentment over the matter. 


At home we have grown accustomed to the stern contempt 
with which we are treated by the Government officials whom we 
pay to look after us. Moreover, there is at least this excuse— 
although it does not go far—for their impoliteness. Whether 
they demand or ask, whether they threaten or cajole, we have 
no option but to obey. But the case of the colonies, which are 
rallying round the standard in so chivalrous and devoted a 
fashion, stands on quite another footing. They have come 
forward, spending their money and risking the lives of their 
strong sons, out of sheer and irrepressible and admirable 
patriotism. 

Some natural suspicion of prejudice is felt concerning the 
accounts of the Boers which are given by British writers, or by _ 
South Africans who know what Boer domination means, but 
an Australian may be trusted to take a fairly impartial view, and 
here is what one of them writes to a contemporary. Scathing, 
is it not? ‘It is useless to argue with an old Boer. One might 
as well try and expound Euclid to a cross-eyed camel. Both 
would listen to you, but neither would profit by your labour. 
The camel would chew the cud, and the Boer would chew 
tobacco, and both would expectorate freely as soon as you left, 
and nothing further would come of it. I know the class. We 
have something very similar amongst the old German settlers in 
the hackbacks of Australia. An emu is more amenable to 
reason than they are, and no man ever lived who could knock 
sense into an emu,” 
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The London Letter, which is remarkably well-informed as a 
rule, contains two interesting little statements about Sir Redvers 
Buller. The first is of a serious character. It is to the effect 
that he protested from the beginning that, having regard to the 
sporadic character, so to speak, of the military situation in 
South Africa, it would be desirable to have somebody else in 
supreme command. That story, we hope, is true. The other is 
that Sir Redvers is one of the few men who enjoy the distinction 
of having been at Harrowand at Eton. From Harrow, it is stated, 
he departed owing to a difference of opinion with the authorities 
on a matter of breaking windows. Accordingly, in September 
of 1853 he migrated to Eton, ‘‘where the breaking of Harrow 
windows was not likely to be regarded as an unpardonable 
offence "which is certainly a neat way of putting it. 


Sir John Lubbock had already been canonised—who has 
not heard of St. Lubbock’s days, more numerous than those of 
any other saint? He has now been raised to the Peerage, and 
no choice could have been better calculated to please the readers 
of Country Lire, for the man whom the Queen delighteth to 
honour is not merely a sound and level-headed politician, never 
carried away by extreme party feeling, but also, in the best sense 
of the word, he is a self-sacrificing public servant. Also he is a 
profound and graceful writer upon the themes in which we do 
most delight. Natural history is, according to ** Who’s Who,” 
his recreation; and no man could have a nobler one. Moreover, 
he bears a name to conjure with in cricket-loving England 
generally, and at Eton in particular, 


Good people who do not think have a knack of making the 
most terrible announcements with a light heart. For example, 
it has been stated categorically, and in a tone appropriate to 
a message of good news, that Professor Metchnikoff, of the 
Pasteur Institute, has discovered various serums of which the 
combined effect would be equivalent to the much-sought Elixir 
of Life, which was the dream of medieval alchemists. As a 
matter of fact, any such discovery would be a world-wide mis- 
fortune, since it would necessarily and quickly end in a struggle 
for the means of life upon a scale of simply inconceivable horror. 
A world which is nearly full enough already would be crammed 
and crowded to suffocation with humanity. Imagination conjures 
up an awful picture worthy of the pen of Mr. H. G. Wells. 


Fortunately there is no reason for believing a syllable of the 


story. 


Almost the last time when the late Rev. Arthur Robins 
was seen in public was on that bitter cold morning at the 
Victoria Barracks at Windsor when the Prince of Wales distri- 
buted medals to the Grenadier Guards who had been present at 
Omdurman. He was then full of life and spirits. He is now 
dead, and he will be sadly missed. Nobody pretends that the 
‘Guards’ Bishop"’ was the most discreet of men; still less does 
anybody deny that in a bull-headed and persistent way he did a 
great deal of good. He was a man around whom many stories 
were clustered, the best of them perhaps being that of an alleged 
sermon delivered by him to a congregation of Guardsmen with 
the Prince of Wales in the front pew. ‘ Put not your trust in 
Princes” was the text. ‘Ah! but David never knew our 
gallant Prince of Wales”’ was the exordium of the sermon. All 
sorts of obituary notices of the Guards’ Bishop have appeared, 
but all of them that we have seen have missed a little fact which, 
on the principles of heredity, serves to explain the man. He 
was the son of the Immortal Robins, of the great auctioneer 
whose capacity for flowery hyperbole has passed into a proverb. 

Last week a statement appeared in several newspapers to the 
effect that 75 per cent. of the turkeys used-in England at 
Christmas came from America. We had the curiosity to make 
some enquiries on the point. Mr. C. E. Brooke, the well-known 


salesman and authority on poultry, gave the fullest and most 


satisfactory reply. He says: ‘ The statement is entirely untrue. 
We must, unfortunately, give France credit for this large per- 
centage. As a positive fact the consignment of turkeys from 
America this year is small. Canada and Western Australia, 
however, have contributed largely. And permit me to say with 
some confidence that all this large quantity of turkeys might 
with care be reared in this country at a good profit.’””. Coming 
from one so eminently qualified to speak, it will be admitted that 
this is a most important statement. 


There are two sets of people whose attention it particularly 
deserves— Lady Warwick's young ladies, and the National 
Poultry Organisation, another feminine inspiration. Turkey 
rearing is eminently suitable to those who profess the lighter 
agriculture. It is most profitable when carried out on a small 
scale. Where but one brood is fed the return is nearly all profit, 
since the labour involved really costs nothing, and is, indeed, a 
pleasure to occupy spare moments. Then the food required is 
mainly refuse from the table. When turkey réaring on a large 
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scale is attempted, then labour, rent, and food come to be solid 
and important deductions from the gross profit. But Miss 
Smith-Dorrien should see that her cottagers, and Miss Edith 
Bradley that her lady gardeners, do not neglect the fat and 
money-bringing turkey. Just now is a capital time, since English 
householders are in no mood to buy from France what they can 
get equally well from their own countrymen. 


From the list issued by the Light Railway Commissioners, 
it seems that there are applications for forty-three. The 
proposed lines extend about 440 miles, of which 240 are to be 
worked by electricity and 140 by steam, and the remainder by 
either one or other or by mechanics. It is to be trusted that 
before being carried out the plans will be adjusted so as to take 
advantage of what has been learned from those already started. 
Where the main object is the transport of goods they should 
abjure passengers altogether, and thus get rid of ‘the elaborate 
signal and other apparatus insisted upon by the Board of Trade 
as soon as human life has to be cared for. The gauge, too, 
should be the ordinary one, so that the expense of transhipment 
is avoided. In this way a profitable return is ensured, as it 
never was by the Agricultural Lines, of which so much was 
expected and which have proved so great a failure, that probably 
the best thing to do would be to reduce some of these branches 
at least to the status of light railways; in other words, try to 
work a goods traffic with a diminished staff and rolling-stock, 
and, therefore, at less expense. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Gilbert Murray, in the course 
of his paper on ** The Furure of English Agriculture,” warns 
farmers of the folly of laying down good wheat land to poor 
grass. He sees that the present low prices are likely to be of short 
duration, and they will soon rise to 30s. or 35s. a quarter, on which 
the farmer can avoid loss if not make a little profit. Were that so 
it would be better as good arable than indifferent pasture for the 
purpose of stock-breeding, which for some time to come is 
likely to be the farmer's mainstay. The chief difficulty ex- 
perienced is that of labour. We could point to many thousand 
acres that have been laid down to grass for the simple reason 
that workers could not be found. 

Mr. Henry Ffenell has contributed to the Times his annual 
report on the rod and net salmon fishing. ‘To the best of out 
information his report is very accurate, and it is as gloomy a 
document as a man is likely to turn to for relief from South 
African topics and the spread of influenza. In the case of the 
great majority of rivers the reports are to be summarised in a 
common formula—‘‘ the worst season on record.” It is extra- 
ordinary how uniformly this applies. And the evil thing about 
it is that this ‘* worst on record”’ is a phrase that has an accumu- 
lative meaning as the years go on. Three years ago was “a 
worst on record,” 1898 beat the record, for badness, of 1897, and 
189g beat that of 1898. By ‘how much the more, therefore,” 
in Euclidean phrase, would 1899 beat, for badness, the record of 
years before 1897? It is very sad. Mr. Ffenell rightly draws 
attention to the exceptionally good rod fishing on the Tay, but he 
ought to point out that this success was strictly limited to the last 
three weeks of the fishing. Previously to that there was virtually 
not a fish in the river above Perth, though plenty at the mouth. 
There was no water to let them up. When it did come the 
finish of the season made noble amends. Mr. Ffenell might 
have givena good word, too, to the Deveron, which fished fairly 
well. But, on the whole, the report is only too true and too bad, 
and it seems as if the only possible remedy were a stringent Act 
of Parliament to cut down the net fisheries that are fast ruining 
both the rod fisheries and themselves. 

A remarkable number of bitterns seem to be in this country 
for the moment. It is well that people should know this as 
generally as possible, for it may so easily happen that a perfectly 
humane and sportsmanlike gun, seeing a strange bird get up as 
he is snipe shooting, may fire at it almost before realising the 
act. And then, when he finds it to be a specimen of a bird 
formerly common enough, which we should like to see again 
resident in its old haunts, he repents him sorely. There are 
evidently more bitterns here just now than for many years past. 
Possibly the severe weather on the Continent may be the reason. 
The frost is said to be so severe in the neighbourhood of Boulogne 
that the wild boars have been driven out of their usual haunts, 
to the dismay of the hunters. In Southern Russia we hear that 
such cold, so prolonged, has not been known for fifty years. 
Naturally the bittern, frozen out of his favourite marshy haunts, 
must go somewhere in search of his food supply. It seems that in 
many instances he has come to us, and there is a better hope, in 
consequence of much of the poorer land falling out of cultivation, 
of keeping him with us now than there used to be. Only we 
would beg the snipe shooter not to “shoot on sight”’ any strange 
bird rising, for that is really not the best way of encouraging 
him and giving him welcome. 
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The Imperial Yeomanry strike us as a particularly promising 
force, and one which might, with advantage, be amplified 
indefinitely. Ata moment such as this it would be invidious to 
single out any one county for special praise. It can only be 
said that the offers of service comme by hundreds from all 
quarters, that the leaders of county Society show the keenest 
desire to place themselves in the forefront of the battle, and that 


is probably more strongly ex- 
emplified amongst the admirers 
of the canine race than any other 
portion of the community, for .various 
as are the dispositions and habits of 
dogs, varied as are their sizes, and. 
different as are the appearance and 
utility of the many breeds, they all 
succeed in finding favour in the sight 
of men and women. The multiplicity 
of the recognised varieties, and the 
increased number thereof, owing to im- 
portations from abroad, affords sure 
evidence of the fact that English- 
men and Englishwomen are prepared 
to welcome foreign breeds, and ~im- 
prove them, according to the ideas they 
entertain as to what the animals should 
be like. And thus it has always been 
for centuries in dog-loving England— 
new breeds have sprung up, and old 
ones have been altered and changed to 
suit the public taste, with the certainty 
that this order of things will continue 
until the attractions of the canine race 
shall find no favour with the multitude. 
Thus the setter has been produced 
from the spaniel; the modern pointer 
from the lumbering continental animal 
of cumbrous proportions ; the fox-terrier 
from a cross of Old English terrier 
and beagle, with a dash of bull blood 
to add courage to the breed; and so 7 Fall. 
on in cases almost innumerable. Of 
late years, beyond all doubt, the taste for and knowledge of 
foreign dogs have both increased considerably in this country, 
and perhaps in no direction more strongly than in that of the 
Oriental breeds, the Japanese spaniel, the Chow Chow, and the 
Pekinese spaniel having increased their popularity by leaps and 
hounds. The latter most charming variety of toy dog, so 
admirably represented in the accompanying illustration by 
Mrs. Allen’s Pekin Pretty, a well-known show winner, is not, 
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this force of hard-riding men, sporting shots all, is precisely the 
kind of force which is wanted for South Africa. But we may be 
allowed, perhaps, to express especial interest in the 250 men from 
Ireland, marksmen all, hunting men all, daring spirits all, who 
come forward to underline and to accentuate Lord Roberts's 
recent and indignant protest concerning the loyalty of the Irish 
fighting man. 
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however, at present nearly so well known in England as the 
other two. There is no doubt, however, that the Pekin spaniel 
has come to stay, for although possibly he may lack the 
luxuriant growth of ear of the King Charles and Blenheims, and 
may be a little behind them in refinement of appearance—they 
are the two most aristocratic-looking of all the toy varieties—the 
Pekin spaniel is a most beautiful little animal, of exquisite 
proportions, a perfect and intelligent companion, and, above all 
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things, far more robust in con- 
stitution than any of the allied 
varieties of pet dogs. 

After the Oriental and 
Eastern breeds, the Northern 
varieties have relatively, per- 
haps, made as great progress 
as most of the foreigners in 
England. For instance, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales’s Samoyede 
sledge dog, Luska, is a visitor 
from the higher latitudes which 
has attracted much attention at 
dog shows, whilst the sur- 
vivors of the packs which 
used to draw the sledges for 
recent explorers have also 
received their full share of 
admiration from the public. 
Consequently the illustration 
which appears herewith of 
Mrs. ]. R. Cooper's Lapland 
dog, Nyjoka, is calculated tc 
interest many lovers of the 
canine race who were unable 
to visit the show of the Ladies’ - 
Kennel Association, at which 
he won a first prize. Another 
well-established public favourite 
is the smooth-coated mirled 
collie, RocHLIFFE VETO, the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Brigham, his ex- 
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cellence being remarkable when it is remembered how rarely is a 
really first-rate smooth-coated male colley found, so there is no 


gainsaying the fact that his 
championship has been well won. 

Very possibly, however, the 
most popular of the accom- 
panying illustrations will be 
those which represent the blood- 
hounds, for the picturesque 
majesty of this breed must 
always command attention, if 
not always admiration, when 
bloodhounds are seen. For 
many years there was a popular 
delief, not even now entirely 
extinguished, that the blood- 
hound was an_ animal of 
irrepressible and dangerous 
disposition, which when loose 
was a danger to mankind; 
but familiarity with the variety, 
thanks in no small degree to 
the man-hunting trials held 
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last year, has assisted in partially dispelling this silly prejudice. 


Apropos of the man-hunting trials, it 
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may be mentioned that 
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several of Mrs. Oliphant’s hounds distinguished themselves 
greatly in hunting the clean boot, and to them is duea considerable 
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share in the honour of acquaint- 
ing the public more fully with 
the merits of the grand variety 
to which they belong. Like the 
bulldog, the bloodhound is one 
of our most ancient breeds, and 
each has been the victim of 
popular prejudice. There, how- 
ever, the analogy between the 
two varieties ceases, for whereas 
the bloodhound retains the 
properties which he always has 
possessed, the bulldog has been 
so much altered in appearance, 
through the ill-digested attempts 
which have been made _ to 
improve him, that he is quite a 
different animal from the old 
dog. The second illustration of 
bloodhounds consists of four 
couples—the dam and seven of 


her nine months old whelps—the property of Mr. Harold 
Stocker. These form a particularly attractive group, and it is to 


vopyright 


be hoped that they, together with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s and Mr. Edwin Brough’s 
grand hounds, may succeed in removing 
every vestige of popular prejudice that 
may still exist against one of the 
grandest and most ancient varieties of 
the canine race. 








Cottages for... 
. the Labourer. 








N our issue of December 3oth 
we published the very _inter- 
esting plans of Dr. Bussell for 

cottages for the labourer, the point 
which we desired to emphasise being 
that Dr. Bussell had solved one of 
the worst of many difficulties which 
lie in the way of the agricultural 
landowner. Unfortunately pressure 
upon our space rendered it necessary 
to omit two plans. showing elevations 
which were necessary to make the 
plans complete. These we now give, 
and, having given them, we are dis- 
posed to repeat our assertion that 
Dr. Bussell has shown the way out 
of a very great puzzle. This is a 
hard world, and if the landlord 
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cannot build cottages at such a price that, when let at a rent 
which the labourer can afford to pay, they will bring in some 
kind of reasonable return for his investment, then the general 
run of landlord will not build cottages at all. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. 

By making his cottages semi-detached, Dr. Bussell has 
contrived to build two for £200. One of them already brings in 
a rent of four guineas; from the other he expects a trifle more. 
This, of course, is not the kind of return the ordinary investor 
expects from money sunk in house property. Such an investor, 
we understand, looks for 6 per cent. But the owner of 
agricultural property is in a very different position. Unless he 
can keep the labourer on the land—unless he can do something 
to check the rural exodus—the value of his property will decrease. 
In fact, his expenditure in cottages is in the nature of a premium 
paid for insurance against depreciation. A small return ought, 
therefore, to satisfy him. But it is economically indispensable 
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that there should be some return. From _ correspondence 
received privately, we are disposed to think that some 
more or less competent authorities are of opinion that 
Dr. Bussell’s estimates are over-sanguine. As a matter of fact, 
they are not estimates at all, but a record of work done and 
money paid. The kind of line taken by the critics is that 
Dr. Bussell ought to have made some allowance for ground rent 
(a suggestion with which we do not agree for a moment), and 
that little or nothing is said about sanitary appliances. But 
really when it comes to a matter of cottages in agricultural 
districts, where hot and cold water is not commonly laid on, 
sanitary appliances are a matter hardly worthy of mention. In 
our experience, in proportion to the effort to provide sanitary 
accommodation for country cottages is the increase of epidemic 
disease, and at most it cannot be necessary under this head to 
increase the expenditure by more than £2 or £3 for each cottage. 
At the same time, we take this opportunity of saying that it will 
give us very great pleasure to receive correspondence on the 
subject. 


CER. FIELD AND FURROW. 


] N the corner box there stands a chestnut mare of a particularly placid 
demeanour. On ordinary days it is a pleasure to look at her and teflect 
that the next day is her turn, for she is a real snaffle bridle hunter, a 

possession commoner in the days of our forefathers—if we may trust old pictures 

—than at the present time; but she :equires work, and a day and a-half a 

week at least. After a frost and idleness she develops a peculiar and compli- 

cated back, which makes the ride to covert anything Lut a pleasure on a cold 
wet morning, when one seems to have no spirit even to stick on. Nevertheless, 

a mount on her is not to Le despised, especially over the Grafton country, where 

a hunter is needed and a water jumper most desirable, and the mare is both. 
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The Grafton country is a most enjoyable one to live in or to visit. The hounds 
are good, the huntsman keen and clever, and the inhabitants keen sportsmen. 
There is, perhaps, no country, except the Belvoir-Cottesmore, which gives as 
much variety. From the riding man’s point of view, the best days are those on 
which the Grafton supply fox and hounds, and the Pytchley or Bicester the 
country to ride over. Then the Grafton has some of the finest woodlands in 
England for hunting. The country near Grafton Regis is in the Towcester 
district, where there is more arable land than in other parts of the hunt. But, 
as Dick Christian used to say, ‘‘ It’s the hounds and men that bring them, and 
not the country.” The huntsman (Tom Bishopp) is equally good in the kennel 
or the field, and is proud of the hounds, 
a pack founded on the old Blankney 
blood, with Belvoir Weathergage 
grafted on it. Farrier, Duster, 
Weathergage, and Gambler are names 
to be found in the pedigrees of one 
of the hardest working, closest hunting, 
and most musical packs I know. 

The illustration showing the field 
on the way to draw Grafton Wood 
gives a good idea of the country in that 
district. The leading covert owners of 
the hunt are the Duke of Grafton, 
whose sons—Lord Euston and Lord 
Alfred Fitzroy — hunt regularly with the 
pack, Lord Penrhyn, whose family 
has given two Masters to the hunt, and 
Sir Charles Knightley, a name familiar 
to all Pytchley men. From Easton 
Park (Sir Thomas Hesketh’s) the late 
Empress of Austria, piloted by Mr. 
Elliott, saw her first hunt in Englarid. 
Boxing Day is an unpleasant time, 
and it was most unpleasant weather, 
chill showers driving on the wings of a 
cold wind, the only consolation being 
the welcome squelch of the hoofs on 
the wet ground. Knightley Wood gave 
a fox atonce. Quickly come, quickly 
go, a holloa, a scurry, the cuorus of 
the pack, a glimpse of a charming 
vale, and a check make up the tale 
of sport. Over some futile gallops 
after a pack that had slipped us in 
Stoure Wood we draw the veil of 
shame. It was a good hunt from 


Photo, ON THE WA VY’ TO DRAW GRAFTON WOOD, Cepvricht Sewell Wood afte’ the second fox. The 
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ploughs brought hounds to their noses; how patiently and keenly they carried 
the line, never off it, yet never dwelling or losing a chance to drive forward, we 
love to remember. There was a third fox after the second one had been lost, 
and there was a stronger scent, as the tone of thepack’s cry showed. But dusk 
came on, and hounds were stopped by Captain F, Pennant 
(acting Master). There was no shadow of doubt in my mind 
on Wednesday morning about hunting, and the roads were 
soft enough going. Yet we did not hunt, and it froze so ¢ 
hard I had to lead the horse home. Thursday it rained, 
and Friday was close and warm in the evening, though 
cold enough when the Quorn met at Ashby Folville. Mr. 
Winston Churchill asked the other day if we were all fox- 
hunting? We might have pointed to our group o 
Volunteers for the Imperial Yeomanry to show that hunting 
men are not backward. Colonel Baldock is away mobilising 
a squadron of those Shropshire Yeomen- who have loved 
sport all their lives; Major Peake, Mr. Bertie Sheriffe, 
Mr. Muir, and Captain Lawson, who were present, are all 
going to South Africa, as well as many others. Smart 
men, good riders and shots, what better irregular cavalry 
could there be? Let us hunt while we can, 
Volunteers and all. We trotted off to look for a fox. 
Barkby Holt came to the rescue of the several fruitless 


draws. Foxes seek shelter in such cold, rough weather, 
and all those in the neighbourhood were in Barkby Holt, 
where the lying is very soug and warm. We took one 
fox away, but there was no scent, and went back to the Holt 
and found another, which afforded a hunt by South Croxton 
and Baggrave, on to Barsby, where scent came to an end. 
Very much better was the sport enjoyed by the Belvoir on 
the same day at Newton Tollbar, but that, though a 
good fixture, is somewhat out of comfortable distance 
from Melton. I hear they had a capital hunt and a kill 
in the morning, and a spin after an outlier later. 
Hounds had much the best of it, as the ground was very 
deep after the thaw, and made the going heavy, and ‘the 
fences seem twice as large as usual,” as my informant put 
it; nevertheless, it is evident that they could run better 
in Lincolnshire than we could in Leicestershire. The 
war is about to deprive an historic hunt of its Master. 
Mr. Pember, of the Vine, has resigned, on account of 
his son and his partner volunteering for South Africa. Mr. G. H. Pember has 
twice been Master of this pack, once in partnership with Mr. Russell. The 
atter gentleman then had the hounds by himself, and on his resignation about 
three seasons ago Mr. Pember became sole Master. The Vine may be recalled 
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just now to our recol’ection as the. pack 
to which the Iron Duke subscribed 
4500 a year, and with which he 
hunted alternately with Sir John Cope’s 
from Strathfieldsaye. It is a difficult 
country to hunt, but sport has always 
been shown, the Masters, from Mr. 
Chute in 1720 onwards, having taken 
the greatest pains to have a good pack 
of hounds. 

The Duke of Beaufort, hunting 
hounds himself, had a fairly good 
day from Tolldown. No amount of 
rain will keep people away when 
there is the chance of a gallop over 
the Sedbury Vale. But here I must 
quote from aletter: ‘* The fox jumped 
up from a hedgerow, and at first it 
seemed as if we were going to have 
a gallop, and we wanted it, for 
this draw had been a long one, and 
we were all rather chilled. How- 
ever, there was along check on the 
bottom, and most huntsmen would 
have lost their fox. Not so the 
Duke, who kept his hounds on 
the line, yet we could only walk 
into Doddinzton Wood. The fox, 
not being at all pressed, had waited 


TATE 
PACK. Cepyright there, no doubt; as soon as he heard us 


he tried to slip away. Someone 
viewed him, and the pack were soun running hard through the park and 
over the vale. Hounds were catching their fox all the way, so you imagine 
what the pace was. But somehow even the Sodbury Vale fences don’t look 
so bad when hounds run well. This lasted about a quarter of an hour, and 
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then the fox took to the road and brought hounds to their noses. Once 

again we saw what these hounds can do in the way of sticking to the'r fox. 

At Pucklechurch (or rather near to that place) a fresh fox jumped up, but 

even with this temptation quite half the pack held to the line of the hunted fox. 
Nevertheless, it is possible this saved 
his brush.” 

One lives and learns. This 
week I have acquired a new hunting 
phrase, ‘*a drop hunt.” I leave my 
readers to solve the problem as to 
what sort of chase it is. c 


Our Frontispiece. 
“T*HE COUNTESS OF 

MAR AND KELLIE, 
whose portrait forms our 
frontispiece, is the daughter of 
the eighth Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and was married to the twelfth 
Earl of Mar and fourteenth 
Earl of Kellie in 1892. Her 
husband is the premier Viscount 
of Scotland and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Clackmannanshire. 
The family seats are Alloa 
House, Clackmannanshire, and 


Photo, GRAFTON HOUNDS AT GRAFTON REGIS. Copyright Kellie Castle, Fife. 
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CHAPTER I. 


CRANBERRY-ORCAS. 


ascendel the throne of England, that I, John Charity, left 

England for Alta California. But before setting down the 
adventures that befell me, 'twere well, doubtless, to give the 
reader some brief information in regard to my birthplace, Cran- 
berry-Orcas, in the County of Hampshire, my upbringing, and 
the causes that constrained a poor young man to leave his native 
land to seek beneath alien skies those gifts of the gods—fame 
and fortune. 

The village of Cranberry-Orcas lies between Winchester 
and Southampton, upon the right bank of the silver Itchen, and 
a man may travel from John o’ Groats to Land’s End and 
nowhere find a prettier hamlet, nor one to which memory will 
cling more fondly. The parish (and others that need not be 
named) belonged to Sir Marmaduke Valence, Bart. (the baronetcy 
was of James I.), and when Henry VIII. dissolved the lesser 
monasteries the Abbey of Orcas and the fat pastures adjoining 
were granted by the king to that gallant knight, Sir Wilfrid de 
Valence, whose full-length portrait by Holbein hangs to this day 
in the long gallery at the court. All know that the abbey was 
destroyed by fire in Queen Anne’s reign (when the present house 
was built), and nothing remains of the ancient monastery save a 
curious chamber with a groined roof, pronounced by archzologists 
to have been a crypt beneath the abbot’s lodging. 

The name Valence is written large in English history, and the 
family has had its fair proportion of saints and sinners, but, with 
the exception of Sir Marmaduke, those who were saints lived and 
died in the odour of sanctity, and the sinncis remained sinners 
till Satan claimed them. Sir Marmaduke, however, combined in 
his own person one of the comeliest in England, the qualities 
that go to the making of an Augustine. Unless the witness of 
thousands be disputed, he was the wildest, the most rake-helly of 
that wild, rake-helly crowd who, under the leadership of the first 
gentleman of Europe, ravaged society. He was justly notorious 
as a drunkard, a gambler, and a seducer of women. He could 
fight, crack jests, and make love like Alvanley, and like Alvanley 
he may have reflected in leisure moments that the God whom he 
flouted had touched him, perhaps, to finer issues than the hazard 
of the dice and the worship of Venus. At any rate, he suddenly 
repented him of his great wickedness, married—one can conceive 
no more dismal penance—the ugliest and most pious heiress in 
the kingdom, bade farewell for ever to the town, and settled down 
at Cranberry-Orcas. In due season a son was born of this 
marriage (that the wits maliciously held to be one of convenience), 
and if it be true that only the children of love take after the sire, 
then surely the jests of Sir Marmaduke’s friends were seasoned 
with truth, for an uglier urchin was never seen. Then five years 
after, when a daughter was looked for, my foster-brother came to 
gladden the eyes of all women, | warrant, and most men. My 
mother has often assured me that a sweeter babe might be found 
in heaven, but not on earth, and assuredly not in the South 
of England, and my mother was a woman of ripe experience 
upon domestic matters. 

~ Now it fell out that when Sir Marmaduke’s dame was 
brought to bed of Courtenay Valence, my mother, Cicely Charity, 
was brought to bed of me, her first-born, and the lady of quality 
being unable to nurse her lusty boy, a yeoman’s wife—there 
being none other in like condition in Cranberry-Orcas—was 
constrained, not without specious argument, to take to her bosom 
the lord of the manor’s son, and to give him, as she gave me, 
share and share alike, not only a mother’s milk, but a mother’s 
love and tenderness. 

‘Charity never faileth,” said Sir Marmaduke, who cracked 
few jests save those with a Biblical twang to them; and as a 
token of his favour and gratitude he stood sponsor to me, and 
gave me a silver-gilt tankard, and later much goodly counsel and 
more than one whipping. Indeed, I think he knew my back 
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better than my face, for I never failed to turn tail and run when- 
ever I saw his stately figure, and stern, grim face approaching 
my father’s house. 

Before we were weaned, Courtenay’s mother sickened of the 
small-pox and died. The Court was quarantined, but my 
mother betook herself and nurslings to a brother's house at 
Alresford, and so we escaped the plague that raged terribly in 
the Itchen Valley and left many scars upon the hearts and faces 
of our neighbours. Sir Marmaduke’s elder son, Austin Valence, 
caught the infection, and was like to die for many days, but the 
scourge spared him to become a scourge in turn to Courtenay 
and me, as will be shown hereafter. 

Six months passed before my mother returned to Cranberry- 
Orcas, and Courtenay, being so well accustomed to the sight of 
her round rosy face, and missing, perhaps, me who shared his 
cradle, set up such a hullabaloo at the sight of the new nurse whe 
was sent to fetch him, and cried so lustily for nigh upon twenty- 
four hours, that Sir Marmaduke, spurred to action by an impending 
fit, ordered the infant to be returned forthwith to the Abbey 
Farm, to be left there, so to speak, till called for. He rode up 
the next day upon his sleek, round-barrelled cob, and my mother 
held up the child and prated, you may be sure, of its dimpled 
limbs and pretty tricks. But Sir Marmaduke never smiled, not 
even when the urchin crowed and chirruped, and he spoke, 
so my mother said, with a sneer upon his thin, clean-cut lips. 

‘The brat is well enough, madam, and I’m heartily grateful 
to you. My steward will see you, and——” 

My mother smiled and interrupted him. 

‘1 want nothing else, Sir Marmaduke. Your gratitude and 
the child’s love—God t'ess him—are enough.” 

Sir Marmaduke frowned. Interruptions were not to his 
taste. 

‘1 shall charge myself,” he replied coldly, ‘* with his foster- 
brother’s education. Not a word, madam.’ And he rode 
slowly away, touching his hat with a lean forefinger after the 
fashion set by His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

My mother was not ill-pleased at this manifestation of 
gratitude. She had gentle blood in her veins, and set perhaps 
an extravagant value upon academical education. But my father, 
I learned later, was impatient of the baronet’s favour, and minded 
to rid himself of what might prove a burden. 

“‘Thou'rt a fool, Cicely,” said he, when she advised him of 
what had passed, ‘‘a spoiled yeoman makes but a sorry scholar.” 

‘‘ John,” retorted my mother, and I’ll warrant her eyes were 
sparkling, ‘‘is the son of a man that followed the plough, but the 
grandson of a man who kept terms at Cambridge.” 

‘« Being a woman, thou’lt have thy way, Cicely, but it may 
lead thee and the boy into a quagmire. Learning, my lass, 1s a 
load that galls many a shoulder.” 

My mother confessed that she had the last word upon this 
occasion. 

“Ignorance,” she replied, ‘‘has done more damage than 
learning, Tom Charity. Samson slew the Philistines with the 
jaw-bone of an ass.” 

I doubt not my father laughed and chucked his wife under 
the chin, for he loved her tenderly, and was every whit as proud 
as she of the good blood that flowed in her veins. And I know’ 
that he loved my foster-brother, and taught him many things that 
come not amiss even to the finest of fine gentlemen. Arcadian 
lore, sweet and simple as the song of a sky-lark. Courtenay 
spent the first four years of his life beneath the roof-tree of the 
Abbey Farm, and when he was breeched and taken to the big 
comfortless nurseries at the Court, I, too, was made welcome by 
the butler and housekeeper, because I was the playmate and 
foster-brother of the little lad they loved. 

Yet, strange to say, and a wiser man than I must interpret 
the riddle, the boy whose bright face and mirthful laugh were an 
open sesame to all hearts found no favour in his father’s sight, 
and, indeed, was but seldom init Sir Marmaduke, I take it, had 
loved many and much in his hot youth, and in a cold old age the 
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fountain rau dry. I suspect, too, that he was jealous of my 
parents, too proud to enter the lists against them, too just, I give 
him his due, to impugn their influence. He had outlived his evil 
reputation, and was now universally respected and admired. 
The esiate, once crippled with mortgages, was nursed by his 
untiring efforts into high health and prosperity. Not a roof 
leaked in Cranberry-Orcas, not a farm was suffered to fall into 
nezlect, not a stomach nor a barn was empty upon the baronet’s 
lands. 

He made good his promise to my mother, and instructed the 
chaplain to spare neither Courtenay nor me. Wecould construe 
Cesar and Virgil before we were ten years old and had more 
than a smattering of French and Spanish. As I write my eyes 
rest upon a thin 
volume, bound in 
tree-calf, the gift 
of Sir Marma- 
duke, and on the 
fly-leaf thereof 
is my name, and 
below it, in the 
baronet’s courtly 
handwriting, 
diligentia premium 
in colendis literts 
prectpue in linguis 
hodternts. The 
elder boy had 
been sent to 
Eton, but 
Courtenay and | 
were placed upon 
the books of 
Winchester 
College, and 
entered that 
famous _ institu- 
tion of learning 
in the year of 
grace 1827. 

During our 
first holidays, I 
remember, we 
scraped ac- 
quaintance with 
amaster mariner, 
a perfectly 
delightful man, 
salt as the sea he 
loved, full of 
anecdote, who 
distilled adven- 
tures by the 
bucketful, an 
ocean of remini- 
scence into 


which we 
plunged __head- 
long. Both he 


and his house 
were strictly 
forbidden us, a 
fact that lent 
zest to our inter- 
course, and we 
learned from the 
baronet’s austere 
lips that our 
friend was, or 
rather had been, 
a notorious 
smuggler, if not 
a  pwate —how 
our hearts 
thumped at the 
word—and that 
the gallows, I 
quote Sir Marmaduke, had been robbed. of a very dirty 
scoundrel. 

Dirty he was not, unquestionably, nor, I think, a scoundrel, 
nor one who had wrought one-fourth of such evil as has been 
imputed to Sir Marmaduke Valence. That, however, is neither 
here nor there. To us the captain, as we called him, was blame- 
less as the King. He had seen Nelson, had fought beneath his 
glorious flag, had cruised in the South Seas, had run blockades, 
and knew the ins and outs of the English Channel as we knew 
the pools and eddies of the Itchen. 

One day the captain expressed surprise because we bashfully 
confessed that we had never explored the docks at Portsmouth and 
Southamptun. ‘And I thought,” he concluded, mournfully, 
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‘that ye were lads 0’ some spirit !”’ Now the captain had never 
taken the trouble to walk to Winchester, that ancient capital of 
England, whose cathedral is the boast and glory of the kingdom, 
and knowing this we might have returned a Roland for his Oliver, 
but we blushed sheepishly and held our peace. But, good Lord! 
how his words rankled, biting into our plastic minds like acid into 
a cork. 

“« Jack,” whispered Courtenay to me, as we slipped home in 
the gloaming, ‘“ we'll go to Southampton to-morrow.” And we did. 

It was the first of many visits, a day to be marked with red. 
It chanced that a big ship was sailing for the Brazils, and we saw 
the passengers go aboard and listened breathlessly to the chatter 
of the stevedores. I can see the huge stern of that leviathan now, 
as plainly as if 
she were 
anchored on the 
lawn outside, and 
I can hear the 
hoarse cries of 
the sailors and 
the scream of the 
boatswain’s 
whistle. 

“« Jack,” said 
my foster- 
brother, ‘‘let’s 
eo aboard as 
stowaways and 
chance it.”’ 

More _ pru- 
dent counsels, 
my own, pre- 
vailed, but 
Courtenay would 
have sailed to 
the Brazils then 
and there had 
I consented to 
accompany him. 
Moreover, I 
burned to say 
yes. The 
thought of my 
mother’s _ kind 
face, and _ that 
alone, quenched 
the ardours of 
temptation. 

We told the 
captain, Mark 
Jaynes, what we 
had done and 
seen, and _ he 
was kind enough 
%O approve our 
enterprise. He 
knew the Brazils 
well, he said, and 
began forthwith 
to spin a stiff 
yarn, to which 
we listened 
agape. The 
warp and woof 
of it were so 
cunningly inter- 
woven with 
diamonds, gold- 
dust, coffee, 
cocoa, Tice, 
slaves, tobacco, 
and other stuffs 
dear to _ boys’ 
hearts, that it 
served as a 


arse 


| b2wed 


| 


** «So be it,’ he replied, grimly, and turning his back upon us he walked slowly away. magical carpet, 


transporting us 
in a jiffy from the captain’s parlour to the broad bosom of the 
Plata and the tropical forests of the Amazon. As we walked 
home Courtenay marvelled that the captain, after the enjoyment 
for so many years of the fulness of all desirable things, should 
be seemingly content with such meagre entertainment as his 
present life afforded—to wit, a small cottage upon the King’s 
highway, an anker of Jamaica rum, his big pipe and the strong 
black tobacco wherewith he filled it. 

“He can’t stand our lubberly ways much longer,’’ said 
Master Courtenay, in an ecstasy of prophecy. ‘ He’ll go to sea 
again, a and hark ye—we’ll go with him.” 

‘** He might not want us,” I replied, doubtfully. 

Courtenay at once suggested the propriety of bribing our 
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seafaring friend, and accordingly we spent all our savings in the 
purchase of a splendid pipe that was duly presented to and 
accepted by Captain Jaynes. His mahogany-coloured face with 
its long thin nose, like the cut-water of a swift sailing sloop, was 
aglow with gratitude as he loaded solemnly the vast bowl. 

‘“‘ Lads,” said he, “‘ when you want a friend, in fair or foul 
weather, pass the word for Mark Jaynes.” 

We shook his hard hand in silence. 

When we returned from school next Christmas the captain’s 
cottage was empty, and we learned from one-legged Tom, the 
Cranberry-Orcas pikeman, himself an ancient mariner, that our 
friend, as Courtenay prophesied, had wearied of inaction and found 
employment at his old trade. One-legged Tom winked a blood- 
shot left eye at the word trade, and left us to infer what we pleased. 

‘* He’s smuggling,” said Courtenay, when we were again 
alone. ‘‘ Don’t I wish we were with him.” 

The truth is he was none too happy at the Court. 

Austin played the spy, and reported our doings and mis- 
doings to the chaplain, who in duty bound told Sir Marmaduke. 
We were punished again and again till our hearts grew tough as 
our hides. 

The baronet told my mother that he destined me for holy 
orders. Having fat livings in his gift he hinted at preferment, a 
hint that leaked from the fond mother’s lips in kisses. Courtenay 
laughed and called me his reverence, till I cuffed his head, for I 
was the stronger, and bade him find me another name. 

** Pax, Pax,” he cried. ‘‘ Forgive me.” 

** You are sorer than I,” was my answer, for my fist had fallen 
heavily. ‘‘ There is nothing to forgive, but don’t call me parson.” 

The years passed as we climbed the ladder of learning, and 
finally we crowed from the top rungs. Sir Marmaduke sent for 
us, one fine spring morning, and spoke of Oxford and a gentleman- 
commoner’s gown for Courtenay. ‘The doctor tells me you are 
both fair scholars,” he said, in his thin courtly phrases, ‘ and both 
scapegraces. I would have you mend your ways.” 

‘** Jack and I wish to serve the King,” said his son, disre- 
garding the frown upon the cold face that looked down upon us. 

“Serve the devil!” ejaculated the friend of the Prince 
Regent. ‘ What hair-brained folly is this?” 

‘“* Buy us commissions, sir, in some regiment of the line. You 
have beena soldier.”” The baronet had held a commission in the 
Coldstream ‘Guards. ‘There is no finer career. We would 
wear, sir, His Majesty’s livery.” 

‘“* You are like to wear motley,” said Sir Marmaduke sternly. 
‘* Enough, sir, you.will do as I please, as I command.” 

Courtenay shrugged his shoulders and bowed. The 
baronet’s bow had been commended by Brummel, that of his son 
by astill finer judge, Count Alfred d’Orsay. For my part I stood 
stiff as a ramrod. Sir Marmaduke never vouchsafed me more 
than a passing nod, and upon formal occasions the largesse of 
two lean white fingers. Perhaps my attitude provoked him, for he 
turned suddenly. 

‘« And what do you say, sirrah ?”’ 

‘“‘T am your honour’s humble and obedient servant,” I 
replied discreetly. 

He laughed very softly, a purring laugh, the laugh of a fine 
gentleman who laughs at and not with his fellow creatures. 

‘Very humble,” he repeated, ‘‘and very obedient! Egad, 
sir, I have set you a-horseback, but you will ride where I direct.” 

‘* Jack will ride into the very gates of Hades if you so direct 
him,” said my foster-brother, with his sweetest smile. 

‘‘His destination, I doubt not,” replied Sir Marmaduke, 
tapping the snuff-box that a famous beauty had given him. 

‘««T’ll ride anywhere, your honour, except into the pulpit. I 
dare not preach what I cannot practice.” 

He measured me from head to heel with his contemptuous 
eyes, and I marked a smouldering cinder of dislike. 

“You shall go to India,” he said, slowly, ‘and serve John 
Company. Courtenay will be consoled of your loss at Christ 
Church.” 

He waved his hand in token of dismissal, but Courtenay stood 
still, spell-bound by surprise and dismay. Looking back, I cannot 
doubt that the baronet wished to sever with one cruel stroke the 
link that bound me to his son. Why had he waited solong? I 
confess that his words stirred me tothe heart’s core. India! The 
very name whetted ambition. India, the nursery of Clive, of 
Warren Hastings, of the Iron Duke. CouldI refuse such an offer 
as this? 

Then Courtenay’s eager voice fell upon the silence. I had 
never seen him so moved. 

‘‘ You would part us, sir?” 

The tears were in his eyes. 

‘Part you?” echoed Sir Marmaduke. ‘Are you flesh 
and blood, husband and wife, that you speak of parting with wet 
eyes? Aye, ’tis time for you to part. You've run riot together 
long enough. John Charity shall serve John Company—there’s 
reason if not rhyme for you—a pleasing alliteration. You, 
Courtenay, must take your degree, and after that I have a 
friend’s promise that a place shall be found for you in one of his 
Majesty’s embassies. And now, leave me,” 
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‘* You have made John an offer, he has not yet accepted it,” 
said my foster-brother. 

Then they looked at me, and my tongue seemed to swell 
and to stick in my mouth. 

‘If he refuse,” said Sir Maraduke, drily, ‘‘he may expect 
nothing more at my hands.” 

‘‘ He will not refuse,” exclaimed Courtenay. ‘ Pardon me, 
Jack, I was selfish; you will go to India, of course; marry a 
begum, and return a nabob.” 

He spoke gaily enough with a smile upon his face, but I 
saw that his lip trembled. 

‘Sir Marmaduke,” said I, ‘1’m truly grateful for what you have 
done already. Icannever hope to cancel the debt I owe you and 
yours, but most respectfully I beg to decline your generous offer.” 

‘“So be it,” he replied, grimly, and turning his back upon 
us he walked slowly away. Courtenay and I escaped from the 
long gallery—the temple of injustice where we had been flogged 
many a time—and beat a silent retreat into the park that sloped 
to the Itchen. 

“What will you do, Jack?” said Courtenay, pale and 
anxious. ‘* Damme, I’ve put a rope round your neck. I could 
hang myself for a selfish ass.” 

I bade him pluck up his spirits. Already I had matured a 
plan that now must be promptly executed. My tutor had 
encouraged me to believe that a scholarship at Oxford was well 
within my grasp if I chose to exert myself. 

‘‘A scholarship first, and a fellowship to follow,” said 
Courtenay, in high good humour. ‘“ And Jack, my purse, 
remember, is yours.” 

I laughed and pressed his hand. 

To cut short a tedious business, I will sum up in a sentence 
the labours of many months. I obtained a_ scholarship, 
tenable for five years, of the value of £80 per annum, at the 
College of St. Mary of Winchester, commonly called New 
College, founded by William of Wykeham and affiliated with 
our own college of Winchester. My father promised me 
£40 a year, and my dear mother pressed into my hand a 
stocking full of guineas, the savings of twenty years, a gift | 
refused to accept. Courtenay and | went up to Oxford on the 
same coach, at Michaelmas Term, which begins on the roth of 
October, but he was set down, a gentleman-commoner, at Christ 
Church, while I, a poor scholar, descended at the gates of New. 

( To be continued. ) 
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dog-breaker, but scarcely for a good dog-breaker to be a bad 
man. That is not to say, as is indeed sometimes asserted, 
that a man cannot win the affection of a dog or a dumb animal 


L is possible, we may presume, for a good man to be a bad 
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NEEDS ENCOURAGEMENT. 


without being a good man. It isa fallacy of the same kind, but 
even more fallacious in degree, as that long ago exploded by 
Charles Lamb, that children are fine judges of character. There 
are Bill Sykeses and other miscreants who have the whole-souled 
devotion of dumb animals apparently without a good motive to 
give it sanction; but that is not to say that they would make 
zood dog-breakers. Neither is it quite true to assert that a good 
dog-breaker is born, not made, for though it is true that the 
sympathy with animals, which is so essential, is generally given 
to its happy possessor as a birthright (though even this is 
probably capable of no little development), yet there remains, 
over and above, a whole set of qualifications, the chief being 
control of temper, which clearly are the result at least as much 
of education as of inheritance in man or woman. The truth has 
been put a little differently, that before you can break dogs you 
have to break men. You have to break the breakers themselves 
to the virtues of patience, long-sufferance, self-control. For all 
which reasons it seems manifestly impossible that a bad man can 
be a good dog-breaker, for if he have all these virtues it will be 
hard to call him, without modification and monosyllabically, bad. 

It is, however, far easier to preach a sermon or analyse 
character than break a dog; but to break a dog successfully 
it is necessary to do a 
little analysing of canine 
nature. It is not 
possible to lay down 
hard and fast rules for 
the breaking of any dog 
or any butterfly, any 
more than of any human 
puppy. It iseven to be 
admitted that there are 
certain dogs, though we 
believe the proportion 
to be very rare, that 
are practically intract- 
able. It is in appreciat- 
ing the subtle variations 
of character in canine 
pupils that the tact of 
which we have spoken 
as a birthright with the 
ideal breaker is so 
valuable. Now it may 
well be that this dog in 
our first illustration, 
which we see _ being 
withheld from running 
in on the other’s point 
by the hand of a keeper, 
is one on whose educa- 
tion the greatest trained 
skill has been lavished, 
and it may well be too 
that he is a _ very 
valuable dog in many 
regards. For it is quite 
certain that canine 
nature is apt to have 
the defects of its 
qualities, the ardent 
spirits, that will gallop 
all day to find you 
game, being especially 
difficult to teach control 
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Too Eacer, by training to be converted into servants of the 
greatest value. On the other hand, there is the dog of 
extra nervous nature that requires encouragement in 
drawing up to his points. He will go with such Agag-like 
delicacy in his fear of putting up the birds too soon that 
more time is wasted than you care to put away in a short 
autumnal day, and again you cannot be sure that the birds 
are not running; in which case, at the slow, cautious 
rate of the dog’s drawing on, they would be almost over 
the march before you get them up. ‘This is one of the 
sensitive, over-cautious fellows that NreEps ENCOURAGEMENT 
and the confidence that an occasional helping caress will 








A WALK BESIDE THE LAKE. 


give him as he gets near his birds. But, of course, the sapient 
fellow, the real Nestor of this little canine lot, is the good 
spaniel that throughout the whole series of these pleasant photo- 
graphs—and there are many more than we have space for here- 

is invariably close beside 
his master. He is a 
real friend, such as A 
REALLY Goop SPANIEL 
can be, and such as 
scarcely any other 
canine thing than a 
really good spaniel can 
be. But such a good 
friend is rare, for the 
general character of the 
spaniel is not to be so 
curiously docile. As a 
rule he is among the 
rather extra eager ones, 
but occasionally there 
are _—_- exceptions, as 
obviously in the present 
case, and then no dog is 
so gooda friend. Friend 
is really the right term, 
for though it is true of 
every kind of dog that 
affection seems _ to 
develop their _ intelli- 
gence in a wonderful 
degree, it is truth that 
applies even with greater 
force to the spaniel’s 
case than others. He 
seems to be _ touched 
through his heart more 
than his brain; or, at 
least, without gaining 
his affection it is not 
easy to appeal to his 
intelligence with good 
effect; and his intelli- 
gence, when it is 
quickened to its highest 
degree, is generally so 
very quick, and also so 
very wide. He will find 
your game for you, and 
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even if he will not actually “point” it, in the 
technical sense of the term, he will practically 
do as much, for the really wise spaniels will wait 
un the gun until it is close to them, being much 
too wily to flush game, except by accident, cut 
of gunshot. There are places, too, thick 
places, and prickly places, where the spaniel 
will find game and bustle it out of the dense 
covert, while the fine-coated pointer will rather 
make a feint of having made a mistake, or will 
at least do little active service in putting the 
game up. For all rough and tumble work of 
any kind, the spaniel is invaluable. Invaluable 
for A Wack Besipe THE Lake on the lower 
ground of the moor, where the rabbits are, and 
where you find it rather difficult to say what 
there are not. For you will kick up, or your 
good friend will find for you, a grouse here and 
there where the rabbits have not been too 
thickly. Or, again, you may come to a splashy, 
reedy place, that is just such a place as the wild 
duck love. Here the spaniel is your very best 
of friends. And everywhere there is a chance 
of a snipe rising. Of all these things, except 
the rabbits, there is not one that, being shot, is 
not as likely to fall in: the water as on the 
land; and here, again, your good spaniel is a 
friend in need and in deed, for, by the hypothesis 
that he is good, he is a retriever, and a 
retriever that perhaps of choice would fetch 
trom the water in preference to the land. So in 
he will go and fetch your quarry for you. He 
is not so powerful, of course, as a big retriever, 
but still he is a broad-backed, strengly-built 
fellow, and it is wonderful what little bones he 
makes even of a great brown hare of the 
Southern Down country. As for these poor 
blue hares that go galloping up the hill here on long hind 
legs, he can pick them up and bring them in with scarcely any 
more ado than if they were bunny rabbits. And when you are 
not shooting, the spaniel is even more companionable than the 
average of dogs. He is not too big for a house dog. In very 
many qualities the good spaniel is without his match among the 


friends of man ; but this is true only of the really good ones of 


their kind. 

If we have but the little bit of sympathy that is necessary to 
give us an interest in the many little comedies of animal life, we 
cannot help sometimes wondering what the feelings are of the 
dogs that are sporting dogs and nothing more, as they are kept 
WalITING FoR Us in the morning, held in leash by the keepers 
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WAITING FOR US. 


and gillies, and see us coming along with one of these real 
friends and companions close at our heels. What do they think 
of the warm comfortable house, with the hearthrugs, even its 
arm-chairs, before the fire, that he goes into, compared with the 
relatively hard and cold benches of their kennels? They are so 
very human in many other ways, in their little tempers and 
jealousies, that one cannot but think that they must look with 
just a little jealousy and perhaps a little affectation of scorn at 
the dog that is thus made the household pet, even though he may 
show the most gallant qualities in the field. And he—does he 
look down on them at all because they are not admitted, like him, 
to the family circle of the Olympians? One does not know. 
One only wonders or vaguely guesses. 


Ancient Bridges and Modern Builders. 


anxiety at the time of writing. To quote the remarks of a 

wretch who had been glancing at the news from Colensc 

during a highway board meeting, bridges are ‘very much in 
the air’’ at present in England as well as Natal. 

Heavy traffic is increasing on most country roads, and the 

fine old bridges which were made only to bear the normal 


i, is not only in South Africa that bridges are a subject of 





ORIGINAL ARCHES, SWARKESTONE BRIDGE. 


weights, are often not strong enough to support the traction 
engines and the new steam waggons. The oldest of all bridges 
were not built for wheeled traffic at all, but for pack-horses. 
All the traffic into Northern Italy from the East passed for 
centuries over a bridge 7ft. wide. 


Several of these pack-horse bridges still exist, and some 
have been illustrated in Country Lire. Then came the days 
of the waggon and four, and the weight which could be drawn 
by four horses, or perhaps by four oxen, determined the limit of 
strength of bridges until the appearance of the traction engine. 

Now “ various interests ” are putting pressure on the County 
Councils to rebuild, or to strengthen and widen, on purely 
utilitarian lines, these beautiful old structures. Everywhere they 
are threatened with removal or with some unsightly patching up 
to make their old backs bear the new burdens. It would be a 
thousand pities if this were done when not necessary, or done in 
such a way that the character of the old work is destroyed. 

For instance, not long ago Swarkestone Bridge, in 





ARCH STRENGTHENED BY BLUE BRICKS. 
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Frith and Co. REED-BEDS 
Derbyshire, one of the oldest buildings of the kind in the North 
of England, was quite spoiled, because the local authorities put 
arches of blue clinker brick under the existing arches to 
strengthen them. It is believed that in most cases where the old 
arches need strengthening this can be done by stripping off the 
road metal at the back and pouring in concrete, which sets 
tight in the interstices of the stone, and makes the old bridge as 
firm as a rock. 

The greatest danger is that some engineering firm may 
design a cheap and nasty iron bridge, suitable for use by heavy 
steam cars, and sell this to County Councils to be set up 
promiscuously anywhere in place of the old stone and_ brick 
ones, which will be demolished. 

From every point of view, picturesqueness, associations, 
history, and sentiment, the ruin of these old bridges would be a 
grievous loss. For beauty, what have we that touches them 
in all our road scenery? We give here a perfect example— 
a rescued bridge in Surrey. Its antiquity and perfect corre- 
spondence with its surroundings, striking as they are, are 
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FILLING THE WATER-CART,. 


BELOW THE BRIDGE. Copyright 


equalled by hundreds of others in Old England. This is Eashing 
Bridge, on the river Wey, above Godalming. As for its 
antiquity, it was built in the days of King John. There is not 
a building within five miles half so old, except possibly bits of 
the churches, and none so sound and so perfectly proportioned. 
It makes the finishing touch to one of the most charming little 
valleys in Surrey, up which there is no road, though an almost 
navigable river flows through it. Steep hills covered with fine 
turf and pine trees on one side, hanging woods on the other, thick 
alder coppices by the deep and winding Wey, tiny tributary 
glens, nightingale-haunted, running into the main valley, lead up 
to the mill (which William the Conqueror granted to his cook), 
and just below this the road crosses over the arches of the bridge. 
Before reaching it, it runs by the river-side, whence the bridge 
leaps lightly to the opposite bank. In flood-time the water some- 
time rises over this approach, which will be raised now that the 
bridge has been saved. The Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings and the National Trust first drew attention to 
the proposals to alter the old bridge, and it is now hoped, not 
only that it will remain in the 
condition in which it has been 
for so many years, but that it 
may become the property of 
the National Trust for ever. 
The structure and shape 
of the bridge are a joy to the 
beholder. The stones are so 
old that they look as if they 
had been there for ever, and 
plants grow from the interstices, 
not as mere creeping things, 
but as if from a genial soil. 
The reflected sun from the 
river and the stone forces their 
growth, and the seeds brought 
down in flood-time, and left in 
the joints of the stone, spring 
up into tall flowers. On the 
south side there is a regular 
garden of plants decorating it. 
From the buttress of the middle 
pier tall foxgloves grow, and 
from its base a mass of marsh 
ragwort. At the foot of the 
nearest pier is more foxglove 
and a little willow tree. The 
top of each old buttress has 
a mat of long grass like hair 
drooping shaggy and unkempt 
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among this, and sideways over the arches, the tiny penny wort and 
other minute purple-flowered plants creep like fretwork, and little 
tufts of polypody and heart’s-tongue and bunches of yellow snap- 
dragon have seeded themselves just where ‘the main lines of the 
stonework run over the arches and below the line where the 
timber handrail is bedded. This most ancient method of fixing 
wooden rails to stone bridges is the best ever designed, both for 
looks and usefulness. As they must be strong enough for people 
to leczn over, and even for a waggon axle to strike against without 
breaking them, the posts need support outside. This is given 
by a system of “ flying buttresses,” supported in a way at once 
ingenious and simple. To get a base for the buttress long beams 
are imbedded in the stone, and run far back into the roadway. 
In narrow wooden bridges they run through, and project on either 
side, and it is possible that in Eashing Bridge they are also 
solid beams continued across at the end; the buttress of oak 
is sunk in and brought halfway up the post. The post 
itself is also sunk between masonry and let into the cross 
beam. 

The whole setting of the bridge is just what might be 
wished. On one side is the watering-place for horses, where the 
farm carts also go to fill up with water for the flocks on the hill 
above. This is faced by pretty timber and plaster cottages. 
Below the bridge are dense reed-beds and old pollards, and 
deep water, where fat perch and roach may be seen swimming, and 
where a jolly old cannibal trout of 6lb. or 71b. weight usually has 
his quarters. Who built these very ancient bridges at a time when 
the roads themselves were almost non-existent ? Generally 
the name of the builder is forgotten, but there is reason to 
think that some were among the earliest works of practical 
philanthropy. 

As usual, the monks often had a hand in the business. At 
Culham, near Abingdon, the monks built a bridge over the 
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‘thames, while the neighbourhood helped them. The monks 
left an account of the whole story, as to why they built it, and 
how they built it. One reason was that the ferryman at 
Culham was a very disagreeable person, and, if poor people had 
no money, used to insist on having their “hood,” or, I think, 
even their stockings. Another was that in flood-time several 
of their brothers were drowned in a_back-water there, which 
is called in the account a “lake,” a name still used near Oxford 
for small cuts running from the river, and they considered 
it a doleful business to have to bury drowned Christians 
who had _ been baptised —“ fulled in a font-stone” is 
the phrase—which looks as if they thought baptism ought 
to prevent drowning. So they sent a circular round, 
and worked themselves, and probably provided a good architect 
and'master builder. Neighbouring jand-owners gave stone and 
mortar, and the poorer people seem to have migrated there for 
some months and set up a camp. Probably these were the 
“villains” who were bound to work for the monastery so many 
days in a year, and were set to this particular job as their 
“service” for the abbey. They seem to have had rather a 
good time, for everyone, including their wives, went to see them 
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on a Sunday. ‘“ Wives went out in a flokke” is quoting from 
memory the phrase used. They took the men their Sunday 
dinners. ‘Cheeses and chickens” are specially mentioned as 
part of the bill of fare. C. J. CornisH. 














Some Strange Causes of . . 
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occasionally telegrams are not delivered with the despatch that one 

would expect, in view of the fact that the electric current does not 
waste a second in getting over 7,000 miles of wire, one correspondent 
writing to the effect that a telegram handed in at Eastbourne ai 9.30 a.m. 
failed to reach Leadenhall Street before 5.55 p.m. We do not know the cause 
of delay in this particular instance, but a perusal of the following paragraphs 
will perhaps help to enlighten the public with regard to some of the telegraphic 
difficulties that have to be overcome. 

We have heard it mentioned that a storm having interrupted telegraphic 
communication between two towns in Scotland, thirty miles apart, messiges 
were sent by way of Norway and Denmark. A similar instance occurred towar.is 
the end of March last year, when the line between London and Paris was 
interrupted by storms, and messages had to be sent v/a Malta, or a distance of 
about 2,500 miles as the crow flies, instead of 200; in this instance there was 
an alternative route, namely, telegraphing to Brussels in the first place and 
having the message telephoned on to Paris. 

Storms, however, are not the only causes of delay, as the following example 
proves: A short time azo conside:able anxiety prevailed at Spalding, in 
Lincolnshire, because not only did the first train on the Midland and Great 
Northern Railway not arrive from Bourne, but telegraphic communication 
between the two towns was mysteriously cut off. Eventually, a pilot engine 
was sent from the former town, and a large wild swan was discovered 
entangled in the telegraph wire 
some way down the line. Travellers 
on lines in Scotland, especially in 
the neishbourhood of the moors, 
have doubtless often noticed the 
square pieces of metal hanging 
from the wires to show the birds 
their proximity when in their line 
of flight. The advantage of these 
‘caution boards” is obvious from 
the case of the swan that struck the 
wires, probably in the dark, and 
so interrupted the signalling that 
traffic was brought to a standstill. 
Strangely enough, two months 
previous to this interruption, yet 
another swan, when flying through 
the railway station at Sherborne, 
Dorset, towards the lake, also 
became entangled in the telegraph 
wires; with such force did the 
bird .strike the obstruction to _ its 
flight that it broke the wires and 
fell to the ground stunned; sub- 
sequently, however, it recovered. 
Both swans were lucky in one 
respect, namely, that the wires did 
not carry a very strong current, 
and, consequently, they received no 
hurt from the electric fluid, in 
which respect their experience was 
not the same as that of some 
eagles in California that alighted 
on an electric transmission line. 
When discovered there was one 
skull, four feet, and part of 
the legs left to prove that they 
had been there. The talons still 
clutched the line tightly, but of bodies 
or feathers there was not a vestige 
to be found. 

Early in November last a London operator found that the insulation of 
the principal line to the North was so imperfect that he could not get a message 
through. Tests were applied, and it was found that the leakage did not occur 
between London and Peterborough, and further tests at that city located the 
fault between Glinton and Market Deeping, a few miles north of Peterborough. 
An employé immediately started off on his cycle to the place, and greatly to his 
astonishment found a big snake, over 4ft. long, hanging over and effectual’y 
short-cirecuiting the wires. The obstruction, evidently thrown there by some 
mischievous lads who had killed the reptile, once removed no further delay 
ensued ; it speaks well for the smartness of all concerned that the delay in this 
instance was but half-an-hour after the Peterborough officials had had the 
existence of a fault pointed out to them. The case of the snake recalls the very 
mysterious interruptions to telegraphic communication between Denver and 
Kansas City, in the United States, that occurred at frequent intervals and could 
not for a time be traced. It was eventually discovered that a certain thirteen 
year old young lady, whose duty it was to act as cowherd over a large drove of 
cattle in the open country, had, by means of spikes, converted the telegraph 
pole into a look-out station. Hav:ng climbed to the top of the pole she made an 
extemporary platform by the aid of a piece of board placed over the wires, and 
on this board she sat tending the herd. Unfortunately, the ingenious lady did 
not always remember to remove the board, consequently, when the frequent 
rains kept the same nice and wet, it became a sufficiently good conductor to 
allow the current from one wire to run on to another and render *:e 
lines useless, 
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ESHER PLACE, 
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* THE thoroughly English village of Esher, which is well 
known to all who travel by the old Portsmouth road, and 
was very famous in the coaching days, is fortunate in 

having for its neighbours the glorious domain of Claremont at 

one end and the delightful woods and gardens of Esher Place 
at the other. Visitors to Sandown well know the beauties of 
that sylvan region. The old house of Esher stood upon lower 
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ground by the river Mole, and Wolsey, who repaired and in part 
rebuilt the Palace, which had been erected by William of 
Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, 1447-86, well knew it to have 
a ‘moist and corrupt air.” It was to Esher, when the great 
seal had been taken from him, in October, 1528, that he with- 
drew, and faithful Cavendish has given a pathetic account of the 
melancholy days, and of how Cromwell set forth thence to Court, 
where, in his own grim words, he 
would ‘either make or mar.” The 
quaint old red brick and ivy-clad 
tower with its angle turrets standing 
in the trees near the Mole is the 
striking memorial of those times. 
From Elizabeth the house passed 
to Lord Howard of Effingham, 
and, through many hands, in 1729, 
to those of the Right Hon. Henry 
Pelham, one of the ‘ Broad- 
bottom Administration.” Pelham 
did a great deal for Esher Place. 
It was he who employed Kent to 
lay out the grounds, and much of 
their character may be traced to 
the famous landscape gardener’s 
hand. What Kent swept away we 
do not know, but some old features 
must have disappeared, while little 
temples were scattered about in the 
classic taste of the time. Kent 
was an excellent exponent of the 
landscape school, but his architec- 
ture was almost uniformly bad, 
and it is melancholy to reflect that 
Pelham employed him to insert the 
pseudo-Gothic windows which may 
now be seen in the fifteenth century 
tower. 

The modern house stands in a 
far finer situation than the old. It 
is upon higher ground, and the 
gradual descent in almost every 
direction opens out romantically 
beautiful views. The region is 
very varied in its character, and 
the judicious planting of former 
times has added wonderfully to its 
beauty. From the stately terraces 
the prospect is magnificent. Here 
we survey the peaceful valley of 
the Mole and the hills flanking the 
Thames, including Richmond and 
the country beyond, and, as we 
turn, a glorious panorama is out- 
spread to where we see stately 
Windsor rising from the distant 
haze. As the sun-bursts and 
cloud-shadows pass over the woods 
and meadows, we recognise the 
extraordinary beauty of the land, 
and the glory of the multitudinous 
trees. The beeches are especially 
magnificent, but everywhere the 
foliage is full of the richest charm. 

Sir Edgar and. Lady Helen 
Vincent have transformed the 
place since they came into posses- 
sion, and the whole estate bears the 
marks of their care. Lady Helen 
is a flower gardener in the true 
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sense of the word—one of those who love flowers for their own 
sake, and not merely for the effect they produce. True taste 
and excellent judgment accordingly rule the pleasure grounds, 
and at every turn, as we go forward, we discover some new and 
subtle charm. Here, leaving the terrace, we find ourselves in 
an old English garden world, with trim yew hedges enclosing 
great masses of flowering plants. A few steps further we enter 
the charmingly quaint and delightful retreat of ““My La 
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Garden,” where a red brick wall, backed by great masses of 
foliage, enframes quaint figures sculptured in stone. These 
once adorned Pelham’s orangery, which exists no more, and, 
being disinterred in the forming of a rose garden, have found an 
appropriate place, and now look out upon yew hedges, sweet 
lavender borders, masses of white marguerites and gladioli, the 
orange-red Montbretia Pottsi, the peach-leaved bell-flower, and 
many more gav denizens of the parterre. We, too, sitting in that 
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sweet arbour- 
like pergola, 
with gay wis- 
taria for our 
shelter, survey 
the placid scene, 
loox:ing beyond 
to the grand old 
tulip tree, more 
than a2r1ft. in 
diameter, said to 
be the finest in 
England, and to 
the pinetum and 
the hill crowned 
with firs. It is 
a vision of 
radiance, and a 
place where the 
figures of a 
former time seem 
tolinger lovingly. 
In the midst of 
this sweet garden 
before us a dial 
stands, quaint 
old monitor of 
our passage, and 
not the only one 
at Esher to tell 
of fleeting time. 
Its fellow, amid rhododendrons, poppies, and larkspurs, cries 
out from its carven stone : 
‘*T give men warning how the hours fly, 
For men are shadows—and a shadow I.” 

But the house is in the midst of pleasure grounds and lawns. 
On another side there is a garden quite unlike the one we have 
surveyed—-a French garden it is called—and gay Henry Jacoby 
pelargoniums and other flowers scarcely less brilliant are there, 
harmonised by the green of the turf and the sober tints of 
the trees. We are now in a sylvan land where everything 
delights. There are shadowy walks, and we find the contrast of 
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the silvery stems 
of beeches and 
the dark hues of 
firs. Now we 
are approaching 
the kitchen and 
fruit gardens, 
but these are not 
deprived of 
flowers. We are 
to experience the 
pleasure that 
arises from a 
gradual unfold- 
ing of successive 
charms, and to 
pass from garden 
to garden where 
something new 
and beautiful is 
constantly dis- 
closed. Passing 
the reserve 
garden, running 
by an old wall— 
a place where 
flowers are 
grown for the 
house—we enter 
through a simple 
oaken gate into 
the cottage garden, surrounded by old walls, some of 
them creeper-clad, with borders of monthly roses, lavender, 
and love-lies-bleeding—very charming in sweet simplicity. A 
second gate leads to a flower border in the kitchen garden. 
All is very sweet and charming hereabout. The grass 
walk is bordered by masses of hardy flowers, there is a 
sundial in the path, and the fine groups of tiger lilies, holly- 
hocks, white phloxes, and other tall flowers have a dark yew 
hedge for a background. An old mulberry tree casts a grateful 
shade, and a gate clustered with Gloire de Dijon roses brings us 
to the scented garden where fragrant heliotrope, sweet peas, and 
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roses are all in effective masses. A long lavender walk is a 
delightful introduction to the picturesque orchard, where there is 
sweet disorder—daffodils and other beautiful flowers breaking 
through the grass in the spring, and ivy caressing the old trees. 
We must not forget a venerable medlar among them. There is 
nothing of the formal character to clash with Nature in this 
delightful part of the gardens at Esher Place, and we leave it 
gratified and charmed. 

But it is time to retrace our steps and drop down through 
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THE CROQUET LAWN. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Pelham’s Wood by winding paths. Here is a sylvan paradise, 
where the elves might sport in the glades, and there is a cave or 
hollow which tradition says once led through to Hampton Court. 
In a clearing is Pelham’s urn, with an inscription placed in 
grateful remembrance of the man who delighted so much in the 
adornment of Esher Place. From a well-placed seat we look 
down through a glade flanked by tall yews and other trees to 
the winding Mole placidly flowing below, for Pelham’s Wood is 
a tree-clad hill, and there is a lovely walk that takes us round 
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its circuit, where sylvan 
beauties of tree and flower are 
encountered at every step. 

We may now enter the 
park, which is rich in noble 
trees. A new bridge spans 
the river, but it is in ~ the 
iashion of its old predecessor, 
and near by in the valley is 
the solitary tower of Wayn- 
flete’s and Wolsey’s abode. 
From this point looking up the 
slope we have a glimpse of 
the house, with groups of oak 
and beech and fine standard 
yews and other trees between, 
and nearer the mansion great 
masses of rhododendrons with 
a belt of fine trees. It is 
pleasant, finally, before leaving 
historic and beautiful Esher 
Place, to linger by the shadowy 
sheet of the old fish-pond amid 
the trees, which was formed 
by Cardinal Wolsey. This 
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survey could not exhaust either the beauties or the interest of 


such an attractive domain. 


There are beauties that will delay the privileged visitor 


longer than this 
description can. 
How can _ the 
pen call up such 
visions of varied 
beauty, of hill 
and stream, of 
wood and 
meadow, of tree 
and blossom, as 
those who see 
Esher Place 
enjoy—who look 
out from the 
terrace, or survey 
the landscape 
from Princess 
Mary’s Walk? 
There are abun- 
dant lessons in 
such a park and 
garden as we 
have here. Per- 
haps we may say 
that, with a 
certain stateli- 
ness, they are 
the quiet charms 
of half-rustic 
garden, rare 
borders, and 
creeper-clad 
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Much do we owe to the great planters of a century ago, and we 
cannot do better than follow their great example in planting 
judiciously varied and suitable trees throughout the land. 





THE HOUSE FROM 17HE MEADOWS. 


walls that mostly please. In the general landscape we delight 


greatly in the splendid trees. 


day; they are the heritage bequeathed by the 
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Washington 
Irving observed 
that the best 
mark of an 
English gentle- 
man was his 
deep-set love of 
trees. Esher 
Place is evidence 
of the truth of 
his. words. 
Pelham was but 
one of many in 
his time who did 
much to invest 
the country with 
the umbrageous 
charm of splen- 
did trees. He 
followed in the 
footsteps’ of 
others, but he set 
an example that 
many should 
delight to follow. 


Books of 
the Day. 


ERSATILITY 
approaching 


very near to 


the sacred confines of genius is the keynote of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s work, 


and it has polish also. 


‘Little Lord Fauntleroy ” became a _ household 


word and a familiar picture on his merits. ‘‘A Lady of Quality” was a 
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striking achievement. ‘‘ His Grace 
of Osmonde” was of extraordinary 
brilliancy. Now there is _ lying 
before me ‘‘In Connection with the 
De Willoughby Claim” (Frederick 
Warne and Co.), not many weeks old, 
but yet in its third edition already. 
This, in these days of storm and stress, 
means a great deal. Some of us fondly 
hoped that the war would make little 
or no difference to the sale of books. 
But the war has turned out to be a 
more serious affair than any of us 
anticipated, and publishers and book- 
sellers alike have found that it is 
impossible to divert public attention 
from those tales of battle told ten 
times over, from those ghasily lists 
which are the all too long price of 
Imperial greatness. Even as I write, 
there lies before me a letter from the 
pest of publishers concerning an unborn 
babe of a book, a small thing, but 
mine own. It is to the effect that if 
I insist on publication, he is in my 
hands, but that for the moment the 
booksellers. are imploring him and his 
colleagues not to attempt to place a 
book onthe market. Therefore these 
three editions of a single novel within 
a few weeks, almost within a few 
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days, are a great achievement. Be it said at once that they are the s>lendid 
a-rnings of sheer merit. 

This is a story primarily of American life before and after the Civil War. 
Secondly, it is a picture, powerful and delicate, of character. It has its 
passionate and its pathetic moments. It has the saving grace of humour; but 
neither passion nor pathos is exaggerated, and the humour is never forced. So 
one feels the passion and the pathos, and one enjoys the humour as if it were a 
bubbling spring, which, in fact, it is. Tom De Willoughby was the loutish, 
lumbering, soft-hearted member of a brilliant and fashionable Southern family. 
He was to be a doctor, but the hospital sickened him, and he came home to 
meet his father’s scorn and to fall in love with pretty Delia Vanuxem. She had 
a tenderness for him, but she gave her heart to his brilliant brother De Courcy. 
So big Tom, broken hearted, induced his father to give him some of his patrimony, 
and became store-keeper and post-master, and also a monument of lazy good- 
nature, at the village of Talbot Cross Roads. But the day came when, in spite 
of his indolence, he was stirred to activity, and the whole of his great frame 
was instinct with friendly energy, although he weighed “ three hundred,” which 
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I take to be 21st. 6lb. Down in the hollow was a cabin, and to that cabin 
came mysterious strangers, a man and a woman, clearly of gentle blood. The 
woman died in childbirth, with Tom De Willoughby holding her hand. The 
child survived. The man, paralysed with sorrow, and, as they all thought, with 
remorse also, departed, leaving the child with Tom, who adopted it. The 
relation of the man and the woman seemed to be that of the old and cruel 
story, and the neighbours all laughed at Tom. His anxieties are described 
with great skill, and the advice given to him by many mothers is recounted 
with infinite humour. 
_ “ Lor’, yes,” said one matron; ‘ jest keep her kivered up ’n don’t let no 

air strike her, ’n yer won’t hev no trouble with her, I reckon.” 

“No air?” enquired Tom, in some trepidation ; ‘none at all?” 

** Wal, thet’s my way,” was the answer. ‘* Some folks does diff’rent, but 
1 didn’t never expose ’em none till they was more ’n a month old. New-born 
babies is tender things !” 

“Yes,” said Tom ; ‘* good Lord, yes!” 

His visitor stared at him perplexedly for a moment. 
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‘* Wal,” she said, ‘my man allus used to say they kinder skeered him 
‘long at the first; he kinder felt as mebbe they ’d come apart, or sumthing. 
They allus sorter ’minded me o° young mice. Wal, you jest tell Mornin to give 
her es much milk as she calls fer, an’ don’t let it bile too long, ’n she’ll come 
on fine.” 

The next visitor that entered uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

‘* Ve’re gwine ter kill her!” she said. ‘* Thar aint a breath o’ air in the 
room, ’n thar aint nothing a new-born baby wants mor ’n plenty o’ air. 
They’re tender critters, ’n they cayn’t stand to be smothered up. Ye’ll have 
her in spasms afore the day’s over.” 

Tom flung the doors and windows open in great alirm. 

“‘Tt is hot,” he said; ‘it’s hot enough out of doors, but Mis’ Simpson 
told me to keep her shut up, and I thought she’d had experience enough 
to know.” 

‘‘ Jane Simpson!” with ill-concealed scorn; ‘she’d orter! she’s 
had six to die in their second summer. I reckon she tvid yer to give 
her half-biled milk as often as she wanted it?” 

Tom reflected in manifest trepi- 
dation. ‘*She did tell me not to 
boil it too much and to give it to her 
when she called for it,” he said, 
slowly. 

‘*Wal, if ye don’t want to kill 
her, take my advice, and bile it a 
good half-hour, ’n don’t give it to 
her oftener than once in three hours. 
She'll cry fur it, but ye needn’t mind. 
Yell get used ter it. I don’t 
believe in lettin’ young ’uns_ hev 
nothing out of their reg’lar time.” 

The next caller found Tom rather 
discouraged. He preceded her into 
the reception chamber with less alacrity 
than he had shown in his previous 
visits. 

She was a younger woman than 
the rest, and when she reached the 
cradle’s side, she bent down and 
rearranged the cover with a_ soft 
touch. ‘*She’s gwine to be a purty 
little thing,” she said; ‘‘ she’ll be 
sort o’ dark complected, but she’s 
gwine to have purty hair ’n eyes. 
Ye’ll be rignt proud of her, Tom, 
when she’s grown, ’n I guess she’ll be 
a heap o’ company to you. Lord!” 
with a motherly sigh, ‘‘ it seems sorter 
curi’s her bein’ left to a man; but 
you'll do well by her, Tom—you’l! 
do well by her. I haint no doubt o’ 
that. You was always mighty clever 
with children.” 

‘© T’ll do all I can for her,” said 
Tom, ‘though I suppose that isn’t 
much.” 

The young woman—she had 
left her own baby in the store with 
her husband—patted the little pillow 
lightly into shape. ‘* Ye’ll larn a 
heap by watchin’ her,” she said. 
‘* Jest watch her close ’n she’ll teach 
you herself. What do you do about 
her milk ?” anxiously. 

‘‘T’ve been told to do several 
things,” said Tom; ‘‘I’ve been told 
to boil it half-an-hour, and not to boil 
it at all, and to give her all she 
wanted, and not to give her all she 
wanted. I’m a little mixed about it.” 

‘* Wal, I haint had bunt five, but 
I’ve allus let it come to a bile, and 
then kinder used my reason about 
givin’ it. Seems like the mejumer 
ye air with children the better. But, 
Lordy! I guess Mornin knows. She 
raised her young mistress’s.” 

She kissed the child before she 
left it, and when she re-entered the 
store, hurriedly took her own strug- 
gling offspring from its father’s 
arms, settled its pink dress and sun- 
bonnet with a nervous, caressing 
motion, and, carrying it to the door, 
stood with it pressed against her 
dress, while she seemed to be looking 
out at the distant mountains. She did not move until her husband had com- 
pleted his purchases and came to her. And when she followed him out to 
take her place in the waggon her eyes were bright and moist. 

Love and devotion, however, will do wonders, and the story of the 
upbringing of the babe Felicia, whom the neighbours would call Sheba, is full of 
tenderness and truth. Tom’s unwearying attention, his joy when she crawled 
after him into the store, his plans and exertions for her comfort, are told 
beautifully. 

Now it fell on a day that Tom and Sheba, aged five by this time, went to 
the neighbouring town to buy pretty things for their new house, and there many 
things happened, but the most important of them was an accidental acquaintance 
between the child and a beautiful Southern boy who was, as it turned out, the 
son of De Courcy and of pretty Delia Vanuxem. Delia, gentle creature, had 
died broken hearted, for the brilliant De Courcy, who charmed Society, was 
given to periodical debauches of whisky and opium. Society did not for the 
moment understand this, and so it passed this judgment on the boy. 

*¢ It was not agreed to that he inherited his father’s grace of manner, however, 
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He was a definitely unamiable boy, if one might judge from appearances. He 
always wore a dark little scowl as if he were either on the point of falling into a 
secret rage or making his way out of one; instead of allowing himself to be 
acmired and made a pet of, he showed an unnatural preference for prowling 
around the grounds and galleries alone, sometimes sitting in corners and pro- 
fessing to read, but generally appearing to be meditating resentfully upon his 
wrongs in a manner which, in a less handsome boy, would have been decidedly 
unpleasant. Even Mrs. Marvin’s advances did not meet with any show of 
cordiality, though it was allowed that he appeared less averse to her society 
than to that of any other woman, including the half-dozen belles and beauties 
who would have enjoyed his boyish admiration greatly. 

‘*T knew your mother,” said Mrs. Marvin to him one day, as he sat near 
her upon the gallery. 

‘* Did you?” he answered, in a rather unencouraging way. ‘* When did 
you know her ? ” 

‘* When she was young. We were girls together. She was a beauty and 
I wasn’t, but we were very fond of each other.” 

He gave his closed book a sullen look. ‘* What makes women break 
so?” he asked. ‘I don’t see why they break so. She had pretty eyes when 
she died, but—but—— ” He drew his handsome black brows down and scowled ; 
and seeing that he was angry at himself for having spoken, Mrs. Marvin made 
another remark : 

‘* You miss her very much ?” she said, gravely. He turned his face away. 

“¢ She’s better off where she is, I suppose,” he said. ‘* That’s what they 
always say of dead people.” 

And then, still frowning, he got up and walked away. 

» The negro servants about the hotel were all fond of him, though his 
manner towards them was that of a fiery and enthusiastic young potentate, 
brooking no delay or intérference. His beauty and his high-handed way 
impressed them as being the belongings of one favoured by Fortune, and worthy 
of admiration and respect. 

**He’s a d’Willoughby out and out,” said his father’s negro, Tip. ‘‘ Aint 
no mistake about dat. He’s a young debil when his spirit’s up, ’n it’s easy raised. 
But he’s a powerful gen’leman sort of boy—powerful. Throws you a quarter 
soon as look at ye, ’n he’s got the right kind of high ways—dough dar aint no 
sayin’ he aint a young debil ; de kurnel hisself cayn’t outcuss him when his 
spirit’s up.” 

Society came to understand the boy’s attitude later when De Courcy, 
escaping from his servant during one of his bouts, made his appearance at a 
fancy ball. That Rupert and Sheba should fall desperately in love was in the 
nature of things, that they should marry and live happily was much to be 
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desired. But the beauty of the book lies in the completeness with which the 
plot is worked out and in the manner in which the concluding chapters 
demonstrate that every incident in the opening pages is part of one coherent 
and harmonious composition. The war and the poverty which came after it 
were, so to speak, what set the tambourine a-rolling. Tom Willoughby 
found, as others did, that the taxes which came after were more 
than any man of moderate means could pay and live. (The rueful thought 
forces itself upon me that some of us, who are real and not merely persons in 
books, may be discovering the same thing before long.) De Courcy De 
Willoughby, too, died, and Rupert, reduced to his last two dollars, came to his 
uncle Tom for refuge. Then came forward a faithful negro, named ‘ Uncle 
Matt ”-—these faithful slaves have always seemed to me the most unspeakably 
pathetic things that resulted from the Civil War in the States—with a story of 
a claim for compensation in respect of a mine, which Tom and Rupert, as the 
last survivors of the De Willoughbys, must have. They went to Washington 
to follow it up. They happened on an honest Congressman. There at the 
same time was Stamps, a worm-like creature of the Cross Roads, with a bogus 
claim for a herd of oxen grown fraudulently out of a calf, which might or might 
not have been born. Now Stamps was a slinking creature, who had pried 
about when honest Tom De Willoughby adopted Sheba, thinking that he 
must have an ulterior object. Stamps was wrong; but in prying he 
discovered letters; and with those letters he blackmailed Latimer, whom 
he believed to have been the betrayer of Sheba’s mother. Latimer, however, 
was not the real betrayer, but the brother of Sheba’s mother, whose name 
was Margery. The real betrayer was Baird, who again was Latimer’s closest 
friend, with whom, all innocent, he used to discuss the sorrows of Margery. 
Moreover, Baird himself was hardly the villain he had seemed to be. So, 
when Stamps had parted with the letters to Latimer, there was a scene 
between Baird and Latimer, but it was Latimer who killed himself in a very 
dramatic way, and it was Baird finally who helped Tom De Willoughby to assert 
his claim successfully, and to ensure the happiness of Sheba and Rupert. And 
this passage, it seems to me, is the true but not the literal wind up of a splendid 
book. ‘* He (Baird) began to walk up and down the room. ‘ A man does not 
live——for fifteen years—side by side with another—the other loving him wholly— 
and see the blackness of his own deed laid bare—and hear again and again of 
the woe he has wrought—he does not live so in peace? . . . ‘In 
all the cruelty of it there seems to have been but one human, pitying 
soul. It was yours. You were tender to her in those last hours. You 
were merciful—you held her hand when she died.’” That is the right 
winding up and the true keynote of a wonderful book—the tender heart of 


Tom De Willoughby. 


Bringing Game to the Gun: The Pheasants. 


N discussing partridge shoot- 

ing it has always to be ad- 

mitted that there are two 
points of view of which either 
the one or the other is reason- 
able. It is reasonable for a 
man to say “I like shooting 
over dogs, because it amuses 
and interests me to see them 
work’; and again, it is reason- 
able for a man to say “I prefer 
driving, because you get better 
shots, kill the birds in a manner 
that makes them more fit for 
the table, and improves the 
stock.” The balance of advan- 
tage seems to us to lie in the 
latter, the driving scale; but 
we are quite ready to acm't 
the rationale of the other 
opinion. 

With pheasant shooting, 
on the other hand, we cannot 
deem that there is any reason- 
able difference of opinion. 
Every man, except the small 
minority made up of specimens 
of ‘the sort of fellow that 
would say anything,” would 
prefer shooting pheasants 
driven over his head to putting 
them up before him and shooting them in the tail as they go 
away. The question of the dogs working hardly comes in, for 


. where pheasants are at all many it is virtually impossible to 


shoot them over dogs. Not one in ten will sit still to be 
‘‘pointed”’ and then rise; the great majority will go running 
on interminably as long as the covert lasts. It is by taking 
advantage of this habit of the pheasant of running on that the 
beating of the birds to the gun can be satisfactorily done. 

There is one cardinal principle, we may probably say, of 
pheasant beating—to drive them away from home and then bring 
them back over the heads of the guns. Pheasants will not fly 
nearly as freely away from their home covert as towards it, and to 
realise this and act upon it is a great step towards making a success 
of your pheasant shoots. For it is perfectly astonishing (to any 
man still capable of being astonished by the doings of his fellow- 
creatures) how many people there are who fully realise the truth 
of this cardinal principle in theory, and yet violate it with the 
very greatest consistency in their practice. You will see the man 





OUT OF HIGH TREES. 


who has been preaching it most emphatically over-night allowing 
his keeper in the morning to begin beating the pheasants right 
out of their home covert over the guns, exactly in the manner 
that the master had been so loudly condemning from the arm- 
chair. 

A second but less important principle to use as a working 
basis is, that pheasants will commonly run out of thin covert into 
thick covert, and may commonly be made to rise out of the thick 
covert, when driven back again, singly, or in small parties at a 
time, whereby you are able to put the birds over the gunsin such 
a way that a great proportion of them get shot at. A third fa ‘or 
to be realised is that birds rising out of a covert above the guns or 
Out or HicH Trees will generally rise yet higher in their flight 
and give good shots, whereas birds flushed out of low covert at a 
lower level than the guns will never rise high enough to be 
interesting; whence we may deduce a third principle, that if 
possible they should be driven, before flushing, into a covert or 
part of a covert that either has high trees or lies above the level 
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on which the guns are posted. And, fourthly, a most useful fact 
to bear in mind is, that if the birds be flushed some way from a 
wood that has high trees on the side from which they can be 
driven back to it they are nearly sure to rise high to get above 
these trees, and so give good shots to guns posted about a gun- 
shot out from them. This last plan, as it can be carried out 
only under exceptional circumstances, may be briefly noticed 
first before going into the consideration of the tactics that are 
more generally useful. We will suppose a large heath or field 
of roots or potatoes, such as will give good 
covert, just outside your wood of large trees 
(vide Plan 1.). You will push the pheasants 
out quietly from the wood and let them run 
into the field or heath, having previously sent 
round a stop or two to keep gently tapping on 
the far side of the heath so as to keep the birds 
from running out on that far side. You may 
then advance your beating line across the heath, 
about a quarter of its breadth, say, then halt 
there, and leaving a few stops, as you can spare 
them, say at two or three gun-shots apart, bring 
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out your beaters to left and right, dividing them. ~) 
of the field or heath in which your birds now are. iy he 
Take them outside the heath to the farther side a 


from where your guns are posted, and making 
them fall into line with the stops originally 
posted there, bring all this line towards the 
guns. The birds, being now headed towards 4 
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But it is not everywhere 
that you will have the good 
fortune to find a big heath or 
field of this kind, giving good 
covert, just outside a wood of 
tall trees into which you may 
drive your pheasants back. 
For the most part you will 
have to rely for your good 
stands chiefly on the following 
maxims of practical use, that 
pheasants will run through thin 

covert into thick and may 

ak “ thence be flushed to give good 
a shots as they come back to the 
guns, firstly, if the thick covert 

be on higher ground than the 
guns; and, secondly, if it have 
high trees—such that the birds 
to mount over them have to rise 
high into the air. © The ideal 
conditions are found at Holk- 
ham in the famous Scar- 
borough Clurap, into which the 
birds are pushed forward and 
out of which they are brought 
back, grand high shots, over the guns (vi/e Plan II.). The 
clump is separate from the main covert, which is open, that is to 
say without a fence, on the side towards the clump. The birds, 
driven forward in a gently persuasive manner that 1s the result of 
generations of experience, make no trouble about flying over the 
open ground between the covert and the clump. Of course the 
clump is stopped on the far side to prevent the birds breaking out 
that way, and when a man is put into the clump, with the 
beating line-on the far side of it, he can put up the birds, which 
will straightway rise above the tree tops, almost 
singly, if he pleases, to the guns. Now of course 
these ideal conditions are not to be found every- 
where, nor indeed often, any more than your 
large heath, but a condition approximating to 
the clump just outside the covert is to be 
found, or may be formed, in many places 


. 





PLAN II. 





home, will readily rise, and flying high over — 
the guns will give rare good shots. They 

will rise because it may be considered as a maxim, and a 
useful one to remember, that pheasants are not fond of flying 
about in the trees; they prefer to rise over them and not to be 
hampered by the boughs, both when they are flushed and when 
they are driven in. And, further, the birds will be the more 


inclined to rise well in the present instance not only because of 


the high trees, but also because of the stops that you left posted 
out some quarter of the way across the heath. They will have 
the double effect of making the birds rise far out and mount high. 
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—that is to say, a covert having its thickest portion on the. side 
farthest from the birds’ home (vide Plan III.). In this case 
the conduct of affairs will be just analogous to that by which the 
birds were driven into the clump and brought back again. We 
must suppose a big ride or clearing cut in the covert some little 
way before coming to the thickest part. In this the guns will be 
stationed while the birds, having been pushed forward in several 
beats, are brought back again over them. There should be one 
corner in especial where the covert should be thickest, into which 
you should try to push the birds, wheeling 
the line for that purpose, when necessary, at 
the ends of the beats. Sometimes a fringe of 
thick stuff, leading up to the thickest corner of 
all, is left along the one side of the covert. In 
that case you will halt each beat as it reaches 
that thick stuff or a few yards sooner. It is 
unnecessary to say that you must have stops on 
the far side of the thick all the time. While you 
are beating the covert forward in one, two, or 
three beats, you may advisedly confine the 
attentions of the guns to ground game or to 
pheasants GoinG Back, leaving alone the birds 
that are going on right. A judicious stop or 
two will be left at the end of each beat to 
prevent the birds working back out of the thick. 
Then, when your beats are finished you may 
very quietly work up the fringe of thick stuff, 
with one or two beaters going very gently, 
into the thickest corner, and then, when you 
have your pheasants there, you may draw a 
breath of relief, for the greatest part of your 
trouble is over. 

It is not a bad plan now to draw a net 
quietly round the thick part of the covert on 
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the side towards the guns. This 
will prevent the birds from running 
out, if they should feel inclined to 
do so, and practically force them to 
take wing. Then, provided either 
there are some high trees to force 
them up, or the covert lie on a 
higher elevation than the clearing 
where the guns are posted, they 
will almost inevitably come back 
high and well and give good 
rocketing shots. 

It is really only in flat countries 
that there should be the least 
difficulty about bringing pheasants 
well to the gun. Unfortunately, 
it is just those countries which are 
the great pheasant countries that 
are also the flat countries—Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Yet even in Norfolk 
we know a certain estate where is 
a famed range of hills (most 
rare incident in the county’s 
geography) arranged as for a 
switchback railway and very finely 
wooded. Here for two autumnal 
days long the pheasants can be 
driven from hillside to hillside with the guns posted in the 
valleys between, and the same ground never be beaten twice. 
This is delightful, the romance of pheasant shooting, for the 
generality of modern pheasant shooting is so artificial that all the 
romance has gone from it. But here it is in perfectly natural 
and delightful surroundings, and it is the simplest thing in the 
world, and the most straightforward, to make the pheasants give 
good tall shots. | To make them come easy shots would be more 
difficult. In all hilly countries it is so—on the Gloucestershire 
Cotswolds, in the Yorkshire Wolds, in the hilly country of the 
West, Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Wales, birds are seldom poor 
things to shoot, and the beating of them presents no difficulties. 
Guns in the valleys, the birds pushed from one combe side to 
another—that is the simple and adequate recipe. It is to be 
observed here, as before, that the birds can more readily be made 
to fly up out of thick covert than out’ of thin, therefore it is well 
to have your covert thick-growing on the upper sides of the 
hanging combes. There is one peculiar and exasperating forma- 
tion of covert that has been incidentally spoken of by a 
correspondent to Country Lire, the covert that clothes a round 
hill or knoll. It is almost impossible to beat sucha covert as this 
with any success. The birds will always run round and round it, 
and are difficult to bring to the gun. Buta suggestion made by 
the correspondent is worth repetition if only for its ingenuity. 
He confessed that birds would run round and round such a 
covert for ever. ‘ Very well,” he said, ‘let them so run ; more, 
let them be actually hunted round by beaters, without guns if you 
please, for a whole day. Then, on the following day, begin to 
shoot. The birds, stiff from the running of the previous day, 
will readily take to the wing in order to spare their tired legs, 
and may give you good shots.” We can speak with no experience 
of this singular stratagem. It may be successful. It could, at 
least, do no harm trying it. 


W. A. Rouch. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE GARDEN. 


bright with flowers. Riding through a Surrey lane we saw bushes bent 

with blossom, chiefly of the old Cottage Pink, sheafs of flowers, bright 
and beautiful on a sunny December day. Chrysanthemums are always a success, 
at least seldom fail, even in wet dreary seasons, and that is the reason why one 
welcomes an increased interest in their cultivation. ‘They are not plants to be 
passed over as so much rubbish, which is too often so, because the beautiful 
varieties at command are not known. The pure crimson of Jules Lagravere, the 
purple pink of Cottage Pink, and the golden colour of Jardins des Plantes are as 
effective as any summer flower. Of late years other fine varieties have been 
added to the list, fine not merely in colour, but satisfactory also in growth, this 
bushy and dwarf. At one time the outdoor, or hardy Chrysanthemums, as they 
are called, were chiefly of the Pompon race, but many Japanese varieties are 
now to be obtained, these in the majority of cases flowering most freely at the 
end of August .and throughout the two succeeding months. Of course, there 
must be no coddling treatment, no stopping of shoots or buds, so severely carried 
out in the case of the greenhouse or exhibition varieties, but from first to last 
regard the plants as hardy, to withstand severe frosts without great harm. As 
with the New Year propagation should start, a few words upon the race 
are appropriate at this time. 


A FEW days ago Chrysanthemums in many an English cottage were still 
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PROPAGATION OF THE EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

When the cuttings are taken early a longer season of growth is obtained, 
although the cuttings will make plants to flower ia the ensuing autumn if put in 
as lateas early May. Each cutting should be about 2}in. long, and taken from 
the base of the old stool, Insert them singly in thumb pots, or they may be 
placed round the sides of a larger pot, taking care to pot them off singly 
directly they have rooted, otherwise a check will be received. Chrysanthemums 
quickly feel any disturbance. Use for soil a mixture consisting of a part each 
of fibrous loam and well-rotted leaf mould, with sufficient sharp silver sand to 
render it porous. Place them in a light frame for a time, and, when rooted, 
pot off as further space becomes necessary, and by the third week in May they 
should be sufficiently established in 5in. pots to go outside. Meanwhile prepare 
the soil thoroughly, as unless the position is suitable good results cannot be 
expected. lant firmly, and give water liberally after about two days, tying 
also the shoots securely as this becomes necessary. Chrysanthemum growths are 
very brittle and quickly snap off. Disbudding is needless; the plants should 
grow quite naturally, as one desires a profusion of flowers, not a few, as in the 
case of those for exhibition, 

OvuTDOOR VARIETIES OF EFFECTIVE COLOUR. 

A few years ago the colours of the flowers were very poor, washed-out 
pinks, dingy purples, and muddy whites; but, thanks to the raisers of new 
kinds, many of the later additions are wonderfully bright. Whereas formerly 
outdoor Chrysanthemums were chefly of the Pompon section, they are now 
spread over other groups, the Japanese in particular. Of the Japanese select 
from the followinz, but first remember that the Cottage Pink, already alluded 
to, is one of the most dashing of all outdoor Chrysanthemums. It seems happy 
in rain or shine, frost or warmth, hardy, free, and altogether a happy plant for 
the garden of the wealthy as well as those placed under less fortunate conditions. 
Other varieties comprise Mme. Marie Masse,.a pretty lilac mauve flower, the 
plant 2ft, in height ; Harvest Home, rich crimson and gold, a handsome variety ; 
George Wermig ; Ryecroft Glory, rich oranze yellow ; Ivy Start, of a paler 
shade; Francois Vuillermet, lilac rose ; Edie Wright, pink ; Ambroise Thomas, 
bronzy red; Mme. Foucher de Careil, orange yellow; Mychett White, very 
pure white, only 18in. high ; Roi des Precoces, crimson ; Mme. Eulalie Morel, 
cherry colour, golden in the centre ; and, of course, Mme. Desgranges, which 
is grown so largely for the market. This is in every way a charming kind. Of 
the Pompons choose from Martinmas, pink; Little Bob, rich red; Bronze 
Bride, rosy bronze; Alice Butcher, orange red; Canari, lemon yellow; and 
Piercey’s Seedling. It is not so much mere variety that one desires as good, 
strong colours. 

CoB AND FILBERT NuT CULTURE. 

It is not often that the best varieties of Cob and Filbert are grown in private 
gardens, but the crop is profitable when the trees are grown with reasonable 
attention. Many an unsightly hedge of Privet might be grubbed up and nuts 
take the place of a poor shrub, or if a set space of ground cannot be allotted, the 
bushes may be grown so as to form a screen. How many posit‘ons in gardens 
may be turned to profitable account with a little forethought ! Happily there is 
not the slightest need to graft, as the trees may be produced easily from either 
seeds or suckers, and perhaps the former is the better way, as then one is not 
troubled with sucker growth. When, however, the trees are grown with a 
single stem, or ‘‘leg,” as the gardener calls it, there need be no trouble upon the 
score of sucker growth. Those who undertake the culture of nuts must 
remember that any sort of treatment will not suffice ; the soil must be good, the 
trees prope:ly pruned, and food in the way of manure applied when necessary. 
A friend writes us: ‘* The best nuts I have ever seen were growing on a well- 
drained spot, with a sandy but fair depth of soil. The trees were manured 
freely every other year. Many may thiuk manures unnecessary for these trees, 
but I do not see why, and if such aids as animal manure cannot be given, then 
one can rely upon sewage, liquid manure, guano with soil, and fowls’ dung 
mixed with soil in the winter months. In Kent a brisk trade is carried on with 
the well-known Kent Cob, and some seasons are better than others. In 1894 
the yield was enormous, as no less than two tons to the acre were obtained from 
well-cultivated trees. Of late years the yield, though not so large, has been fairly 
good, sufficient to give a satisfactory profit. The closely-pruned trees, such as 
those seen in the Kentish fields, undoubtedly produce the finest nuts and the 
heaviest crops. They are grown upon a single stem, the heads being formed 
somewhat like a vase, that is, the centres are kept open, and the side growths 
after they have grown a few feet are closely spurred in. The only trouble some- 
times is a scarcity of catkins, which are of course necessary, and in the case of 
such plantations it is advisable to plant a few trees of the common Hazel for the 
purpose of fertilisation.” 
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GENERAL NOTES UPON CULTURE. 

The usual way to propagate Nuts is by suckers, which should be removed 
from the old bushes in the autumn. Before planting them out, cut back with a 
sharp knife toa length of about 15in., then transfer them to the rows. Put 
the cuttings or suckers about 12in. apart in rows double that distance between. 
Three years, however, will elapse tefore the suckers develop into shapely 
bushes, such as may be pianted out in their permanent positions. It is at this 
period that the future shape of the bush must be determined. The work 
to accomplish during the first year is to cut off the buds within gin. from 
the soil, and the object of this is to provide a clear stem. Having performed 
this wait until the following year when the ultimate shape the tree is to assume 
must be decided. Remove the leader and regulate the side growths, having 
say half-a-doven from the side of the leading shoot. When in their permanent 
places a distance of about 12ft. must he given between each bush, but of course 
there need be no hard and fast rule in respect to this, as distance must be regu- 
lated in a large measure by the ground at disposal. In some gardens an even 
greater distance apart may be allowed with the ground cropped between with 
vegetables. As regards after management this will consist chiefly in grubbing up 
all suckers, and giving liquid or other manure. In a note from a very successful 
cultivator of Nuts it is mentioned that ‘‘trees from layers are much more 
profitable than those propagated in any other way ; they certainly make less 
sucker growth, and I think are less incl.ned to produce rank wood. Layering 
should be done in the autumn by the shoots being pegged down in the soil, and 
when they are rooted plant them out in rows for two years, when they should be 
ready for their permanent quarters. 

FILBERTS FROM SEED. 

**Nuts are also produced from seed, which must be sown in October or 
November, in light soil, in rows about 2ft. apart, but where rats and mice are 
troublesome sow the seed thickly in boxes, planting out the seedlings in the 
spring. <A few kinds, such as the Cosford, come fairly true from seed, but others 
are less reliable.” 

VARIETIES OF Nuts. 

There are several excellent varieties, and one of the most prolific and 
richly flavoured is the Kent Cob; indeed, one may say that no variety crops so 
freely as this, and for this reason should be planted largely where profitable 
returns are desired from the Nut plantation. The Cosford is another excellent 
kind, distinct, with a comparatively thin shell, but scarcely so prolific as the 
Kent Ceb. Commendable for the size of its Nut is the Atlas Cob, and other 
varieties worth planting, although less known. than the two already mentioned, 
are the Bergen and Pearson’s Prolific, which is well named, as it is very free 
and of good flavour. Of the Filberts none surpasses the Kentish. Another 
excellent variety is the Cob, and distinct in colour and well flavoured is the 
Red Filbert, whilst the white is also of value. It would be interesting to hear 
from Nut growers their experiences of the best varieties as a guide to others. 
It is a profitable undertaking if properly carried out 


THe WINTER-FLOWERING CLEMATIS. 
A charming winter flower, a stranger unfortunately to many gardens, is 
Clematis calycina, and it is truthfully winter flowering, for in mild years, even 





NREADY and 
ill-prepared as 
the performance 
was on Boxing Night, 
it was clearly to be seen 
that “Jack and the 
Beanstalk’’ had in it 
the germs of one of the 
very best pantomimes 
ever staged at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and that 
is saying everything 
that is to be said. For fun there is ample opportunity—more 
than usual—albeit for the most part it was opportunity only on 
the first night. But as a spectacle, as a beautiful series of 
splendid pictures, it was already an accomplished fact. There 
are four scenes at Drury Lane this year, any one of which would 
ensure fortune for the gigantic enterprise. 

For pure unadulterated beauty of colouring, for melody and 
massive harmony, the scene which brings the first part to a close 
is remarkable—remarkable even when compared with “ Drury 
Lane triumphs” in the past. Piece by piece the scheme is built 
up to an effect of really dazzling beauty. There is nothing 
bizarre or tawdry in the human kaleidoscope of human figures, 
each representing some form and branch of music. Pipes, 
harps, and other primitive instruments play simple melodies, 
while representative groups symbolise the associations of their 
time and place. From dulcet sweetness we pass to brazen 
emphasis. White clad knights with Lohengrin swans on their 
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before Christmas, its yellowish white flowers may be seen. It is a plant for a 
sheltered south wall, and the foliage is pleasing also, with the blossom of quiet 
colouring associated with it. The flowers are not showy, measuring individually 
rather less than 2in. across, and yellowish with purple suffusion. Even 
without blossom this Clematis may be easily recognised by its beautiful bronzy 
foliage, so deeply cut. It was introduced from Corsica as long ago as 1783, 
and is known also as C. balearica. 


A FRAGRANT JASMINE. 


This is not the sweet scented or yellow flowered Jasmine of garden walls, 
but an exotic species named J. grandiflorum, which is even more fragrant than 
outdoor kinds, and will bloom throughout the winter in a warm greenhouse. 
The flowers are white, produced with freedom, and deliciously scented, so much so 
that one can detect quickly the presence ofa plant in flower. It should be used 
to ramble round the pillars of a greenhouse, and it is not unruly, the growth 
being free, but not undesirably rampant. 


A Hysrip HEATH. 


The beautiful Heath family flowers in every season of the year, and during 
winter several kinds are in bloom, few more charming, however, than one called 
Erica mediterranea hybrida, which is we believe a hybrid letween the 
Mediterranean Heath (Erica mediterranea) and FE. carnea. It is a delightful 
little shrub, if such it may be called, to form a groundwork to taller things or to 
make an edging to beds filled with peat-loving things. It grows about Ift. 
high, making quite a little tuft, and the flowers are pink, relieved by conspicuous 
anthers of a darker shade. The Heath family is seldom well represented in 
English gardens, and a group of this would add a pleasing feature. On a mild 
winter day it is pleasant to see the pretty pink flowers. 

THE SEA BUCKTHORN NEVER IN FRUIT. 

We have lately received several letters as to the reason why the Sea Buck- 
thorn (Hippohz rhamnoides) never bears fruit. In one garden the bush may 
be broken almost with the thick lines of orange coloured | erries, but in another 
garden not a berry appears. The reason is that the Sea Buckthorn is what 
botanists call ‘‘ Dicecious,” that is, male and female flowers appear on different 
plants, hence unless these are brought together berries may be sought for in 
vain. Suppose one has a female form, then it is necessary to plant near to it the 
male or pollen bearing plant to effect fertilisation. The best way when forming 
a group is to plant a male bush to say half-a-dozen of the others. This will 
ensure a wonderful crop. Hippohze rhamnoides depends for its beauty upon 
the berries, which literally envelope the bush in orange colouring, and when the 
shrub is placed by waterside, lake, pond, or similar position, it makes a brave 
winter picture. As the name suggests, it is well adapted for growing in sea- 
coast gardens, but will succeed quite as well inland. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—W >: shall be pleased to assist our 
readers in matiers concerning the garden. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 





helmets sing the famous 
chorus. Then we reach 
softness and sweetness 
again in the pizzicato of 
guitars and mandolins, 
and thence the rat-a-plan 
of the drums. Stately 
measures and whirling 
dances take their part in 
turn; flutes, tambourines, 
piccolos, and the rest of them bring colour and movement, grave 
and gay, till the stage becomes filled with a real melody of colour 
as well as sound. Nothing quite so beautiful has been seen on 
the stage. 

Less poetic and graceful, more highly coloured and insistent 
in design, the fine tableau of the last great scene, the Inventions 
of the Century, is another magnificently effective pi»ce of stage- 
craft. Through introductory scenes, marred wy insufficient 
rehearsal, and not intrinsically striking or pretty in themsel ves— 
although some of their episodes,’ notably, the animated telegraph 
poles and the idealised postman, are charming enough—the 
ensemble is reached, and brilliant and splendid it is. M. Comelli, 
the prolific and versatile artist in costume, who has designed all 
the hundreds of dresses in the colossal show, has never before 
shown his powers to such an advantage, because he never before 
had so difficult a task. To make metals and machinery—steam 
locomotives, driving engines, electric appliances, photography — 
poetic and picturesque was a trying task, but M. Comelli has 
succeeded to admiration. He has made cog-wheels and driving- 
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gear, pulleys and running-belts absolutely esthetic. He has 
made a glowing allegorical picture of iron and steel. The dresses 
emblematic of machinery are among the most fanciful and 
beautiful of a production in which fancy and beauty run riot. 
As acontrast to these, he shows us heralds of the harvest, in 
gorgeous dresses of rich, deep green. On her shoulders each of 
the group carries a cornucopia, filled with flowers of full rich 
tint. The centre of the stage is bedecked by the Flyjng 
Grigolatis; at the back, seated on her throne, sits the Queen, 
smiling on the progress and prosperity so wonderfully symbolised 
beneath her. That is the end of the pantomime, and a fittingly 
magnificent end it is. 

Yet wonderful as are these two efforts, it is to be doubted if 
they will prove as popular as the animated and stirring pictures 
of the Fall of the Giant. The monster lies prone on the stage, 
occupying almost the whole of it. As he breathes the entire 
scene seems to move. He has crushed a village in his fall from 
the beanstalk, and grasps a steeple in his effort to save himself. 
Then he dies, and from his pockets streams forth the complete 
British Army. Red, khaki, and blue uniformed warriors come 
in a seemingly unending line. Soldiers of many regiments, with 
swords and bayonets, carbines and lances, Colonial Volunteers, 
mounted on the tiniest little ponies, sailors with their Naval 
guns, march forth spiritedly, clambering over their prostrate 
captor. The effect when they wave their helmets and their 
flags, shouting and cheering, is a very stirring one. The 
children—for it is a miniature army—are finely drilled, and go 
through their manceuvres with almost military precision. 

And then there is the Market, with its procession and 
ballets of the birds of the air, and of the farm, the beasts of the 
field, the flowers and vegetables of the garden—as pretty an 
idea, as prettily carried out as one could conceive. Besides 
these are a growing beanstalk, with luminous pods, a revel of 
Louis Wain cats on the tiles, a pretty cottage with the clothes 
hanging out to dry, a capital panorama, a collection of huge 
giants at dinner, with a ballet of champagne, and all sorts of 
pranks and capers, and other funniments and ‘ notions” too 
numerous even to mention. 

The opportunities for fun, as has been said, are many, and 
they will surely be seized very shortly ; the comedians, who will 
probably know their parts after the first fortnight, will see to 
that. Mr. Dan Leno, as Dame Trot, Mr. Herbert Campbell, 
as Jack’s younger brother, Mr. Danvers, as the King, will soon 
make riot. Already the cow, as played by Messrs. Queen and 
Le Brun, is a decidedly humorous animal. Miss Mabel Nelson 
is a more than usually melodious heroine, pretty and spirited. 
Unfortunately, on Boxing Night Miss Nellie Stewart was too ill 
to take her partas Jack, but Miss Mollie Lowell stepped gallantly 
into the breach. 

As to the book of the pantomime, it is no better and no 
worse than the usual run of such compositions. With such a 
huge spectacle as that required at Drury Lane, it is impossible 
that the author should have much chance of distinguishing 
himself. Mr. Arthur Sturgess has done, probably, as well as 
anyone could do with the materials at his disposal. Mr. James 
Glover's music is really one of the chief causes of the success of 
the pantomime. Although we miss the comic songs, he has 
given us a score never ceasingly bright and animated from the 
stirring overture, full of patriotism and ‘‘ go” to the very end. 
His handling of the Land of Harmony is really admirable, 
reaching a much higher plane than we are accustomed to at 
Christmas-time. For the inception of the ‘ effects,” and the 
masterly organisation which carries through such a gigantic 
entertainment as ‘“ Jack and the Beanstalk,” the genius of Mr. 
Arthur Collins deserves the fullest recognition. 

DAINTY, humorous, and effective pantomime is ‘“‘ Puss 
A in Boots” at the Garrick, with an extra special 

- attraction in the person of Miss Letty Lind. There is 
no attempt at spectacle, but it is not missed, so brightly has the 
story been told, so briskly do the company act, and so merry is 
the music. There are two “big” scenes, the Silver Hall of 
the Giant’s Castle and the Feast of Flowers, which are striking 
and brilliant ‘‘ sets.” 

But it is to Miss Letty Lind, as Princess Ivy, and 
Mr. Edward Laurie, as Gollywog, that the children and their 
elders will turn for the chief charm and amusement of the 
pantomime. Their dancing and singing, quaint and graceful, 
are altogether attractive and pleasing. Miss Florence Lloyd, as 
the Prince, Mr. Charles Lauri, as the Cat, Miss Ethel Sydney, 
as Phyllis, Mr. Robb Harwood, and the others all work hard and 
succeed to admiration. There should bea most successful career 
for ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’”’ which has been written by Mr, J. Hickory 
Wood, and supplied with sprightly music by Mr. Alfred Carpenter. 


“ay SHE SNOW MAN” at the Lyceum is a pretty children’s entertainment, 
though its sponsors have hardly fulfil'ed their promise that it should 
appeal equally to their parents and guardians, not to mention their 

cousins and their aunts ; for, while it is an amusing fairy story, prettily told, for 

the youngsters, it is rather thin as an entertainment for ‘‘ grown ups.” In the 

French original, and in the very successful German adaptation, it was a very 
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funny farcical comedy set to music, with more .han a strain of suggestiveness 
In removing all traces of naughtiness, and in grafting upon the story a pantomime 
introduction, the gentlemen at the Lyceum have spoiled it as farce without 
making it good pantomime. 

The plot deals with the vivification of a snow man and the trouble he 
causes. In its English dress the trouble he causes is not much to spesk of, and 
the snow man is really a fairy prince banished from Fairyland because he forsook 
his lady love and expressed himself enamoured of the temptations of the earth. 
Set in medieval Flanders, the environment is pretty and picturesque, and there 
is a snow-storm and a bout at snow-balling which is quite one of the finest things 
of its kind we have seen, and will delight the children, M. Banés’s original 
music and Mr. Walter Slaughter’s added numbers are graceful and tuneful, and 
Mr. Arthur Sturgess has adapted the libretto on the lines laid out for him as 
well as possible. Mme. Elba, though unsuited to the part of a pantomime 
fairy queen, Miss Nanette Vigna, Mr. Cheesman, Mr. Murray King, Mr. Dallas, 
and Mr. Courtice Pounds compuse a most excellent cast, although in miny 
instances not the best suited to the work in hand. But little Miss Jacobi and 
Master Hersee are simply fascinating in their childish acting. 

It was almost inevitable that Jaggers should sooner or later be seen at the 
Gaiety ; it was not likely that that observant management would miss the 
chance of such a character for Mr. Edmund Payne, who was positively born to 
play a boy messenger, So the new piece, ‘*‘ The Messenger Girl,” will show us 
a character founded upon the career of the famous juvenile traveller to Chicago. 
It is not to Chicago but to Cairo he will go, a locality well adapted to the 
lightness and brightness we expect at the Gaiety. From the title, it will be 
understood that there is a messenger girl as well as a messenger boy, a part to 
be played by Miss Florence Lloyd. 

On January roth Mr. Tree produces ‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. In a fairy play, Mr. Tree tells us, he will be able to 
indulge in his passion for the inaccurate—a sly dig at those commentators who 
have found anachronisms in his serious Shakespearian revivals. It is unwise to 
prophecy before the event, but one may safely promise that in | eauty and grace 
the latest effort at Her Majesty’s will be worthy of all that has gone before. 
The woodland scenes are of poetic beauty, and if the palace at the end of the 
play, a mass of translucent architecture, is not brilliant and novel, it will not be 
for the lack of thought and lavishness, We shall heir Miss Julia Neilson sing, 
and see her dance with Mrs. Tree; we shall have Mendelssohn’s lovely music 
unadulterated. Flying fairies and the resource of Mr. Maskelyne will lend an 
air of fairydom to this fairy play ; and, if only the acting is worthy, nothing, 
surely, can stand in the way of a great success. PHa@BuUS. 














E have had a remarkable series of chan~es in the golfing conditions to 
deal with in the immediate past. Some of the Christmas com- 
petitions have been played on ground hard bound in frost, some in 

ground sticky or sloshy, according to the degree of thaw, and some have not 
been played at all in consequence of the greens being white—snow covered. 
Any sort of definite vexation of this kind, such as a decided frost, or a perfect 
thaw (perhaps the deep snow that makes golf impossible is the best solution of 
all), is better than the undecided stuff, with its. coating of greasy thaw over a 
bed of stony frost, or a patchwork arrangement of here a bit of frozen ground 
and there a bit of sloshy stuff, making it. impossible to calculate how the ball 
will run when you pitch it, or even, with any accuracy, how it will run off the 
putter on the green, Nevertheless, at Romford, Mr. Petre, with a penalty 
handicap of one stroke, came in one up on the Bogey score, and yet only tied 
for first with Mr. Bose, the latter receiving ten. It is not often that Bogey is 
beaten when the weather conditions are abnormal. We all know well enough 
that the condition of the ground has an effect on the run of the ball, also that a 
high wind affects the flight of the ball—the fact is only too painfully apparent 
but what we have never realised apparently to its proper extent is the effect of a 
clear continental atmosphere on the ball. A Montreal paper quoted by 
Golf says that Lawrence Auchterlonie declares that out there he can drive a 
great deal farther than when he was in this country. This is not to say that 
the ball runs further there; in fact, Auchterlonie is very careful to guard 
himself against this construction being put on his statement—-always according 
to the quotation from the Montreal paper. What he is reported to say 
is: **At home I could rarely drive further than 225, while out at the 
Glen View Course I have frequently driven close to 300. But here the 
air is lighter and warmer than it is at home, and does not, in my opinion, 
retard the flight of the ball to the same extent as in England and Scotland.” 
The notion is rather charming at all events. Let us all go out to the Glen View 
Course and try. We imagine that Auchierlonie does not speak of the carry of 
the ball only—this would be too much—but of the run too. Still, seventy-five 
yards is a useful addition to the average length of a drive, and Lawrence 
Auchterlonie was by no means an exceptionally long driver when he was at home. 
We have long thought of making an expedition to Mars, where the force of 
gravity is so much less than on our planet, to see whether our driving would be 
much improved there. It now seems that we can arrive at a like result even 
more simply, by merely going to the Glen View Course across the Atlantic. Is it 
not possible that in a drier air than that of our islands muscles are in better trim 
to send the ball on its journey? May not this be the reason of the extra length, 
quite as likely as the atmospheric qualities in their direct effect on the flight ? 
We had supposed hitherto a moist air to be lighter than a dry. It seems to be 
the opinion of the barometer at all events. So on that hypothesis the ball should 
fly further in a moist atmosphere than in a dry. But if Auchte:lonie drives 
seventy-five yards further in the dry, that seems to be a fact upsetting most 
scientific conclusions altogether. Where is Professor Tait ? 

At West Middlesex they did not do so badly against Bogey either, two 
players coming in all square, namely, Mr. P. G. B. Tucker and Mr. A. Pears, jun. 
There was a tie, too, at the Hythe Club’s Course (and it is not a bad course 
either, though we do not hear very much of it), between Mr. F. Brown and 
Major Synge. The competition extends over thirty-six holes, under handicap. 
The score at which they tied was 169 nett, Mr. Brown receiving 18 and Major 
Synge 36 strokes. Mr. Horace Hutchinson, at Ashdown Forest, won the Forest 
Row Challenge Cup, in spite of a penalty of six strokes, at nett 81, 
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in the nature of a book consisting of two boards, a respectable number 
of pages, and bearing the magic words “ South Africa,” will sell ; 
nothing else, be it ever so good, will. To this, I fancy, there must soon be an 
end. War or no war, we shall take to our books again soon, if only because, 
after work, which is not always to be obtained, they are the best anodyne. If 
not, the war will have the same disastrous results among the publishers as it has 


SHE literary news of the moment is simply a tale of desolation. Anything 


had on the Stock Exchange. 

Meanwhile, there are one or two books of which, in default of incidents, it 
may be convenient to speak in this place. The first of them is quite strange. 
It looks exactly like a small Blue Book, ¢.g., one of the annual reports of the 
Commissioners of Inland Kevenue, and it is the work of Mr, Laurence Alma 
Tadema. It is published by Mr. E. B. Mortlock, :of Westminster, in which, 
perheps, the Blue Book shape is contagious. Inside the covers is a simple 
tragedy of passion told with refinement and force. At bottom the story is not a 
nice one; in the hands of some of the precious fraternity it would have been 
simply horrible ; as it stands it is masterly, but also unspeakably sad. 

It seemed at first the irony of fate that Mr. Mason’s little book on chess, 
published by Mr. Horace Cox, should fall to my lot, for as Sir Walter Scott said 
that he could as easily learn another language as he could learn chess, so I would 
at any time sooner do an hout’s work than play chess for an hour. I mean, of 
course, work such as my soul loves, but which none the less exhausts me in due 
course. I like chess, but on the whole it exhausts me more than work does, 
None the less, I have read ‘‘ Social Chess” up to a point with great and curious 
interest, The page at which the interest ceases for the outsider, and begins for 
the keen chess player, is the pont at which the book begins to be practical and 
Mr. Mason shows various games, and begins to talk of Giuoco Piano, of the 
Scotch game (won by Macguski—who can hardly have beea a thorough-bred 
Scot), and of all sorts of persons’ gambits, But the introduction, with its quaint 
philosophy, its historical anecdotes, and its gen:al tone generally, is entirely 
admirable. It is good literature. The anecdotes are probably familiar to the 
hardened chess player, but they are all new to me, and the booklet may be 
recommended even to non-players. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, undeterred by wars and the :umours of them, 
persevere in their even course, and continue to publish the great edition of the 
works of the Bronté family with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Introductions. That 
to ** Villette” is a masterpiece of acute, sympathetic, and discriminating 
criticism. But even more striking than the criticism is the ring of the old 
world in the letter, hitherto unpublished, which Charlotte Bronté wrote to 
Mr. George Smith concerning her impending marriage. If it had appeared as 


part of a novel it would have been condemned a: once as impossibly and 
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THE LATE 
T has often been my privi- 
lege to write in these 
columns of the Eaton 
Stud, of Bend Or, Ormonde, 
and Orme, of its incomparable 
collection of brood mares, and 
of the yearlings bred there, 
which were never without one 
or more destined to win im- 
mortal fame in years to come. 
It is now my sad task to record 
the death of the nobleman 
whose judgment and _ ability 
made this celebrated stud what 
it is atthe present day. Hugh 
Lupus Grosvenor, first Duke 
of Westminster, by whose 
death the English Turf has 
sustained so great a loss, was 
born on October 13th, 1825, 
and was the second son (the 
eldest died in 1824) of the 
second Marquess of West- 
minster. He was educated at 
Kton and Balliol College, 
Oxford ; in 1847 he was elected member for Chester, which city 
he represented for twenty-two years; in 1869 he was called to 
the peerage as third Marquess; and in 1874 he was created first 
Duke of Westminster. In politics he was a disciple of the late 
Mr. Gladstone until that statesman adopted the principles of 
Home Rule, and among other offices he filled that of Master of 
the Horse from 1880 to 1885; but.it was as an owner and 
breeder of race-horses that he was best known, and perhaps no 
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man has ever written so important a chapter in the history of 


the National Sport as the lately deceased Duke. 

To begin with, it was under his auspices that a new, and 
what is now the premier, line of the great house af Stockwell 
was evolved at the Eaton Stud. It was after winning the 
Alexandra Plate at Ascot, in 1875, that Doncaster, by Stockwell 
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inhumanly frigid. Let me cull a few phrases. ‘‘ The step in contemplation is 
no hasty one: on the gentleman’s side at least it has been meditated for many 
years. . . . My future husband was a clergyman. He was for eight years 
my father’s curate. He left because the idea of this marriage was not entertained 
as he wished, His departure was regarded by the parish as a calamity, for he 
had devoted himself to his duties with no ordinary diligence. Various circum- 
stances have induced my father to consent to his return, nor can I deny that my 
own feelings have been much impressed and changed by the nature and the 
strength of the qualities brought out in the course of his long attachment. 

Papa secures by the step a devoted and reliable assistant in his old age.” The 
temperature of Charlotte’s blood was surely below normal,-al.iost reptilian —and 
to think that she wrote ‘‘ reliable.” 

There were presumably two reasons for bringing out a sixth edition of the 
** Shooting (Field and Covert)” volume of the Badminton Library (Longmans) ; 
and they were both undeniable, that is to say, it was in public demand, 
and there were some new things to say. The work of Lord Walsinghim an | 
Sir R. Payne Gallwey, assisted by the Hon. G. Lascelles and Mr. A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, is emphatically the standard work on the subject, and is not 
likely ever to be ousted from that honourab!e position. It is absolutely correct, 
it is gracefully and pleasantly written, and it makes excellent reading for any 
man. More particularly would I recommend the study of it to those gentlemen 
of the Press who are sometimes called upon to pass judgment upon shootins 
** copy ” when, through no fault of their own, they are blissfully ignorant of the 
subject. If the book has a fault, it is in the nature of a spot on the sun, It is 
perhaps a trifle too exclusively aristocratic in tone, and it abounds too much in 
comparisons between the old methods and the new, to the disadvantage of the 
former. 

A little and true story will illustrate the meaning of the reference to the 
Press. The German Emperor, it will. be remembered, shot some seventy 
pheasants and a few hundred rabbits to his own gun one day at Windsor. A 
report to this effect was forwarded to one of the most eminent of the penny 
papers, and was all but altered by the sub-editor, who was of opinion that these 
must have been the bag of the whole party. To this sub-editor it would be a 
liberal education to study the records in the Badminten book. Here is the 
highest, which was made at Croxteth (Lord Sefton’s) by six guns on November 
21st, 1883: Pheasants, 2,373; partridzes, 20; hares, 319; rabbits, 123; 
woolcocks, 6; snipe, I. Total, 2,842. The pheasants killed during the four 
shooting days of that week were 6,036. 

All readers of Country Lire will follow with keen personal interest the 
Gardzn in its new career. Founded thirty years ago by Mr. William Robinson, 
it has been acquired by Mr. Edward Hudson, of Country Lire, and under the 


joint editorship of Miss Jekyll—che Miss Jekyll—and of Mr. KE. T. Cook, one of 


the most faithful and accomplished of the discip'es of Mr, Robinson, it is assured 
of prosperity. 


Books to order from the library : 


‘© A History of the British Army.” Hon. W. J. Fortescue. (Macmillan.) 

‘¢ Memories.” C. Kegan Paul. (Kegan Paul.) 

‘* American Lands and Letters.”” D. G. Mitchell. (Dent.) 

‘* Chinatown Stories.” C, B. Fernald. (Heinemann.) 

«Fifteen Years of Sport and Life.” W. A. Baillie Grohman, (lorace Cox.) 
LOOKER-ON, 
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out of Marigold, by Teddington, passed into the possession of 
the Duke of Westminster for £14,000, an excessive price, it was 
then thought, but, as it turned out, the principal source of the 
£ 300,000 and over which has since then been won in stakes by 
the owner of the yellow jacket and black cap. In some hands 
this horse, great race-horse as he was, might have failed to 
found a family; at the Eaton Stud he sired, amongst others, 
Muncaster and Bend Or, the latter the sire of Ormonde, sire of 
Orme, sire of Flying Fox. 

It has always been a characteristic of this great line that its 
representatives have achieved the highest fame early in their’ 
stud careers. No sooner had Doncaster taken up his abode at 
Eaton, than, mated with Rouge Rose (there are people who still 
believe that Bend Or’s real dam was Clemence, by Newminster, 
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but that question need not be discussed here), by Thormanby, 
he sired Benp Or, who was a clinking good two year old, and as 
a three won the most exciting Derby of modern times by a head 
from Robert the Devil. That he was not at his best when he 
was beaten in the St. Leger is a fact—the man who looks after 
him at Eaton now, and who “did” him at that time, will tell 
anyone what manner of work it was that he did in his preparation 
for that race, whilst Fred Archer, who rode him, told me directly 
after the race that he never had the smallest chance from start 
to finish. As a four year old, however, he won the City and 
Suburban, carrying gst., and giving no less than 341b. to the three 
year old Foxhall, who, later in the season, won the Cesarewitch 
and Cambridgeshire, the latter with gst. on his back. 

Having left the turf for the stud, Bend Or, in his turn, 
at once asserted himself by giving us OrMonDE, the 
unrivalled horse of the century, who, although he came 
in such a “ vintage’ year as that which produced, in 
addition to himself, Minting, Saraband, and The Bard, 
was never once beaten, and, indeed, until his wind 
infirmity attacked him, was never really made to gallop. 
As a sire he, too, went bang, to-the front at once, with 
such as Goldfinch, Llanthony, Orme, and others, 
though, unfortunately, he was sold to go abroad almost 
at once, or there is no saying what he might not have 
done. As it is, he has left us Orme, also a great race- 
horse, already head of thie list of winning sires, and 
the sire of Flying Fox. Poor Orme! His was an 
unlucky career on the turf. Poisoned before the Derby, 
he was unable to run in that race, whilst he was robbed 
of almost certain victory in the St Leger by the 
manner in which he was ridden. Nevertheless did 
he twice win the Eclipse Stakes, on the first occasion 
by sheer gameness and stamina, whilst still wasted 
and worn from his spring sickness, and twice did he beat 
that great mare La Fleche. He was a great race-horse, 
a grand stayer, and of the most unflinching gameness, 
and with ordinary luck he would never have been 
beaten. 

That he is now the premier sire for 1899 he owes 
chiefly to the successes of his son Fryinc. Fox, 
who, in addition to having the luck to come in a 
bad year, is an undoubtedly great horse, and has never 
been beaten as a three year old. In fact, the only 
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two defeats of his career, as a two year old, have since been 
proved, as I stated in these notes at the time that they were, to 
have been pure flukes. I also remember writing specially of this 
colt in these columns after seeing him as a yearling at the 
Iaton Stud two summers ago. By the death of his nominator 
‘lying Fox has forfeited some £50,000 worth of engagements 
for next season, which is, to say the least of it, crushing luck 
for his sire, especially as that horse’s four two year olds— 
Ormenus, Conform, Skimmery, Quest—out of Ruth, Console, 
St. Mary, and Quetta respectively—have also lost their chances 
of keeping him in his place. What nonsense this rule is that 
makes nominations void on the death of the nominator. 

What a line this is—Bend Or, Ormonde, Orme, and 
Flying TFfox—and, but for Orme, who could not have 
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lost it with ordinary luck, an 
uninterrupted sequence cf 
Derby winners, of all of whom 
most excellent likenesses will 
be seen among the illustrations 
which accompany this article. 
The portrait of Ormonde 
is from a painting in the 
rooms of the Jockey Club at 
Newmarket of that  mar- 
vellous race-horse and _ sire, 
whilst those of Bend Or and 
Orme were taken at Eaton 
Orme’s soon after he took 
up his abode there as a sire, 
and Flying Fox’s at New- 
market on the day on which 
he won the Two Thousand 
Guineas. 

Certainly few horses have 
done more for the breed at 
large than Bend Or, who, in 
addition to Ormonde, gave us 
those two great sires Kendal 
and Martagon, whilst the brood _ 
mares by him are almost in- 
valuable, among those now at 
the Eaton Stud being Quetta,  [ag@Ra@a™ 
out of Douranee, Rydal, out 
of Windermere, Ornament, out 
of Lily Agnes, and Console, 
out of Grace Conroy, whilst two of the best of last 
season’s yearlings (now two year olds), Mail and Garb Or, 
the latter especially so in my opinion, are by the old horse, 
who was looking very fresh and well when fF saw him last. 
Other famous mares at the Eaton Stud are Sandiway and 
Farewell, both by Doncaster, and out of Clemence and Lily 
Agnes respectively, Vampire, dam of Flying Fox, by Galopin 
out of Irony, Throstle, winner of the St. Leger, by Petrarch out of 
Thistle, dam of Common, and Lowood, by St. Serf out of Rydal. 

In a room at the Eaton Stud is the skeleton of Touchstone, 
who made it famous many years ago, and on the walls of the 
same chamber are three tablets, inscribed ‘‘ Shotover, 1879-1899,” 
‘ Angelica, 1879-1899,” and “ Lily Agnes, 1871-1899.” And now 
the owner of these three great mares, of whom the first won the 
Derby, whilst the other two produced Ormonde and Orme, has 
himself passed away, and we gaze with admiration upon his own 
record. He was a great man in every sense of the term, and he 
will be mourned not only by his relatives and the public generally, 
but by hundreds of those to whom he has done good, which no 
one but themselves has ever known. 


BETWEEN THE FLAGS 
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AST week was not an interestins one from a racing point of view. 
Bad weather, second-class sport, and disappointing attendances must 
have been equally unsatisfactory to the racing public, owners and 
backers of horses, and the racing executive who have had meetings to carry 
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through Mr. Woodland’s Model, a nicish sort of horse, and a remarkably 
quick jumper, won two races—the Hampton Steeplechase Handicap and the 
Sunbury Steeplechase Handicap, on the two consecutive days of the Kempton 
Park Meeting, though he beat nothing of much account on either occasion, 
whilst Little Hercules, who finished a long way behind Thurling in the Twicken- 
ham Maiden Hurdle Race on Tuesday, enhanced the form of that five year old 
son of Thurio and Silverwing by taking the Richmond Hurdle Race for three 
year olds on Wednesday. That good hurdler Soliman had little to beat in the 
Christmas Hurdle Handicap, and Snarley Yow, who finished second to him, ran 
moderately at Hurst Park on Friday. Two ‘‘ Walers” were seen out at the meeting, 
Battalion II., who finished second to Thurling, and Tornado II., who ran 
nowhere behind Soliman. 

The Hurst Park Old Year Steeplechases hardly produced the sport 
promised by a well-filled card, although the ‘‘ going ” was as perfect as it always 
is at Mr. Davis’s wel!-managed fixture, and good fields went to the post for 
most of the events. Monachus, on the strength of his Windsor form, was 
naturally made favourite for the first event, the Kingston Handicap Hurdle Race, 
but was beaten by Intimidater, who won easily, and may be a more useful four 
year old over the sticks than we thought. Mack Briggs, for whom Mr. Heasman 
gave 140 guineas at Windsor, was beaten into third place for the Coombe Selling 
Steeplechase on Friday, and could only finish second to Dummy in a similar 
event on Saturday, so that his new owner may not have secured such a bargain 
after all. There will be sport at Lingfield on Friday and Saturday, and although it 
is always a risky undertaking to select likely runners at meetings of this sort, 
about which so few owners or trainers make up their minds until the last mcment, 
(think that Swaledale, Ebor—if he has not quite lost his form—and Lord Arravale 
may win their respective engagements, if they go to the post and have not 
earned penalties in the meantime. Should any of my readers wish to see some 
eminently sensible remarks about point-to-point steeplechasing, and the action 
of the National Hunt Committee in connection therewith—a subject on which 

I have often written strongly in these notes—I can 
recommend them to read the Turf article in last Saturday’s 
Field. 
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RACING NOTES. 

IN these notes the sire figures are printed thus, 3, 8, 77, 
72, 14. the running figures, I, 2, 3, 4, 5; and the 
remainder, (6), (7), etc. No. 3 is both a 
running and a sire family. 

N my last week’s article I examined the pedigrees 
of several of the best two year olds of last season, 
now three year olds, chiefly through their male lines. 

It may not be uninteresting, therefore, if I now say a few 
words about one or two of these from the point of view 
of their fizures, or, in other words, their descent through 
the female strains in their pedigrees. To begin then with 
Forfarshire, probably the best of his age, who is bred on 
the plan of returning to a sire the best blood of his dam, 
in this case that of King Tom 3, which nicked so well 
with the Kettledrum 3, Ratap!an 3, and Lanercost 3 in 
Hampton’s dam, Lady Langden. Royal Hampton himself 
belonys to the No. z7 family, as also does Forfarshire’s 
maternal grandsire, St. Simon, by Galopin 37 out of St. 
Angela, by King Tom 3, whilst on the bo:tom quarter of 
his pedigree this colt strains back again to the No. 3 family 
through Stockwell. ‘This, then, is a grand combination of 
the Nos. 77 and 3 families, which with ordinary luck was 
almost certain to produce a race-horse. 

Diamond Jubilee’s pedigree is also a good one, fudged 
by the same standard. Being by St. Simon zz, out of 
Perdita If. 77, he is inbred to that family, whilst the King 
Tom 3 strain in his sire was almost certain to be suited by 
the same blood brought in by his dam through Kettle- 
drum, Rataplan, Lanercost, and Stockwell. He also gets 
two good strains of No. 1 blood through Me!bourne and 
Copyright Glencoe, and goes back to the useful No. 19 family 
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through Vedette. Elopement is not so well bred on the figures, having only 
19 running and sire figures out of 32, though his sire Rightaway’s, 77, wealth 
ot No. 3 blood may make amends for the scarcity of sire and running blood in 
his dam Maid of Lorn’s first three removes. Goblet has a particularly taking 
pedigree, with 25 running and sire figures out of 32. He is by Grey Leg, who 
belongs to the No. (6) family, and to whom this blood is returned by Goblet’s 
dam, Kissing Cup 3, through her maternal grandsire, See Saw (6). Democrat 
is a peculiarly-bred horse, who traces to a source not in the English Stud Book, 
and has only 19 sire or running figures in the first 32 quarterings of his 
pedigree.. Nevertheless, his dam, Equality 1, by Rayon d’Or 3, out of 
Araucaria, daughter of Pocahontas, by Glencoe 1, and also straining back to 
Trumpeter 1 and Bay Middleton 1, gives back such an abundance of this 
No. I b‘ood to Sensation, in whose dam it is undoubtedly the strongest blood, 
through Glencoe, that she was almost sure to nick with him, and the result has 
been that good three year old Democrat. There are people I know who profess 
to look upon breeding race-horses as a mere lottery, and of course it must 
always be so to a certain extent, since no amount of good blood will make a 
weak or deformed colt into a race-horse, but at the same time it is remarkable 
how often the rules of breeding which are based on results work out correctly, 
and especially those which are expressed by Mr. Bruce Lowe’s clever system of 
figures. In my next article I shall have something to say about a few of the 
best of last season’s handicap performers. Ourpost. 


XO TES ON SHOOTING. 





EVERAL years have elapsed since last I had the pleasure of writing for 
the newspaper press on matters appertaining to firearms, to shooting 
paraphernalia, and to the subject of shooting in general, either with the 

rifle or the shot-gun, During the greater part of that time I have had occasion 
to travel largely in many parts of the world, and for over a year I travelled 
solely in the Eastern and Western States of North America, and the Northern and 
Western States of South America, partly from necessity and partly in search of 
sport. While so engaged, I studied very carefully the ever-interesting subject of 
gun-making, which is now attracting a considerable amount of attention in the 
United States, as well as in Canada and South America. 

One of the most original weapons that I came across in the course of my 
rambles, a weapon only now being introduced into England, and already meeting 
with the ridiculous opposition that every novelty seems bound to encounter when 
seen in Great Britain for the first time, was a new sort of gas-gun. To my 
mind, this is the most remarkable invention that has been seen in what I must 
call the ‘*gun-making world” since the now universally approved hammerless 
system for shot-guns was introduced, years ago, amid a perfect hurricane of 
abuse. Into the details of this gas weapon’s action and mechanism I need not 
enter here, though I may mention incidentally that the gas is compressed in a 
cylinder in somewhat the same way as air is compressed in the cylinder or 
chamber of an old-fashioned air-gun, that the gun can be discharged over a 
hundred times before the supply of gas becomes exhausted, that the cost of the 
gas is practically #2/, that the weapon gives hardly any report, that it emits no 
smell, is safe to handle, and that, of course, it does not foul. Will this gas-gun, 
or oue like it, become the weapon of the future for game shooting in Great 
Britain? I am tempted to think that it will; and the majority of my kinsfolk 
and acquaintance who have given it a practical and exhaustive trial in the field, 
are of the same opinion. The only occasion upon which I personally had a 
chance of testing it was at a big duck shoot near Salt Lake City, when I handled 
it for three days in succession. Indeed, I am inclined to think that the gas-gun 
shot harder than an ordinary gun, heavily loaded, would have done. Certainly 
it shot fully as hard. 

With the best wish in the world to be patriotic, and so forth, I cannot help 
saying that American gunmakers, considered as a whole, have made enormous 
forward strides within the last five or six years, and that many of their weapons, 
especially their rifles and small arms, are now nearly equal to ours, though their 
shot-guns emphatically are not, in spite of all that is urged to the contrary by 
persons interested in the sale of American-made shot-guns. One point in 
particular in which the latter are inferior to ours is the point of balance. Your 
American maker either does not realise that practical shooting men consider it 
all-important that a shot-gun should be perfectly balanced—that it should 
‘handle well,” as we put it—or e!se he is deficient in that power of delicate 
perception in balancing a gun which contributes so largely to the success of some 
of our leading makers—I say ‘‘ some” advisedly, for one or two of our best- 
known gunmakers balance their weapons badly enough in all conscience. 
As matters stand now, nearly all the best game shots in the United States 
and in Canada shoot with guns built by English makers, while the number 
of English-made guns handled by transatlantic trap-shooters alone is very 
large. 

A gun that has been in far more general use this season than most shooting 
men are aware is the six-shot 1epeater. At the beginning of the season the 
Daily Mail, the Critic, and a few other non-sporting journals had courage enough 
to state openly that the repeater would be largely used this year, especially at 
big pheasant shoot, and several journals devoted to sport at once completely 
pooh-poohed the assertion, declaring that English sportsmen were not butchers, 
and so forth. But sportsmen or Lutchers, the fact remains that the statement 
was true. What direct advantage the shooter derives from handling a pair of 
repeaters in lieu of a pair, or say three, double guns, I cannot quite see, for at 
the best the repeater, as it is now made, is a weapon clumsy to handle and 
awkward to load rapidly, not to mention the single barrel, which, in spite of all 
that has been said to the contrary, soon becomes almost too hot to hold, even 
with an asbestos glove. It is unlikely, therefore, that the repeater will ever 
come regularly into vogue for game shooting, not because a section of the 
public consider it to be a murderous weapon—at one time they thought it 
infamous for a man to use two guns and employ a loader—but simply because a 
magazine shot-gun is at the best a weapon difficult to shoot with accurately for a 
protracted period, and always liab’e to become unpleasantly hot. 

The shooting season is fast drawing to a close, although we hear of one or 
two big shoots yet to come off. We hear that generally it has not been a good 
one for ammunition and powder makers. We hear, however, that sportsmen all 
over the country are beginning to find out that although the use of ‘short 
cartridges” in guns having the ordinary, or even longer, chambers may have 
been opposed to their ideas respecting the general fitness of things, nevertheless 
there is no gainsaying the fact that ‘short cartridges,” so used, do shoot 
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remarkably well in the field, and, no matter whether for some of the highest or some 
of the very fastest of the little brown kind, they are holding their character 
for being thoroughly effective. To show that they are appreciated, we hear that 
the sale of cartridges by Charles. Lancaster—the originator and inventor, if we 
may, say so, of the celebrated ‘ Lancaster’s I’ygmies ”—has exceeded that of last 
year by no less than 175,000, and this, following proportionate increases of the 
previous vears, should be, most satisfactory to him, Since he introduced them 
many others have come along, such as ‘ Parvos,” ‘* Midgets,” ‘* Mites,” 
‘* Imps,” ete. TAZZLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BIG CATCHES OF FISH. 

(To true Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Your remarks about the Devonshire fishermen in CounTRY LIFE for 
December 16th remind me of an event which took place the other day just outside 
our harbour—Tarbert, Loch Fyne. One of the fishing boats had such a big haul of 
heriing that they filled their own and five other boats. The Loch Fyne boat has 
four men and holds about 150 boxes of 250 herrings each ; so at this haul they 
bagged about 225,000, worth—at 8s. a box—£360. You will think that our 
land is as prolific as the loch when I tell you that I have a rhododendron 
in my garden which has been in bloom for the last ten days and looks like 
throwing out fresh blooms for some time. I do not know its name, but it is of a 
pinky red colour. I wonder if Waterer has any in bloom at Bagshot.—A, M. 

DUCK SHOOTING EXTRAORDINARY. 

[To THE Eprror or ‘*CountrY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I should like to make a few remarks with regard to a letter from 
Mr. C. J. Cornish on the above subject which appeared in the number of 
December 16th. In the first place, I may say that the writer is quite correct in 
his surmise that there were both wild duck and teal in the excellent photograph 
to which he refers. The photographer was particularly fortunate in getting 
this picture under the circumstances, as the flight of fowl was fully 6oyds. or 
more in the air at the time, and as they had been previously disturbed by us from 
a pond on an open moor they were bent on getting away from us as fast as 
possible. They had, however, another strong inducement to keep within reach 
of the water if possible, and this was the fact that one of my trained falcons 
was then flying at a great height above them, and so caused them to wheel 
several times before taking to the open, and it was while in the act of making 
one of these wheels that the photographer managed to get this clever snap-shot. 
To complete the story, I may add that owing to my falcon being at that moment 
engaged in a furious battle in the air with a wild falcon, which had joined in the 
fun, the wildfowl eventually got safely away without losing any of their number. 
Now, as regards the speed of the various kinds of wildfowl, I quite agree with 
Mr. Cornish in his test of a number of birds flying in front of a hawk, as there 
can be no doubt that they are all then going at their best pace. I have owned 
hawks which could easily go up to and overhaul teal when on the wing but 
could do nothing when put after wild duck ; and again with hawks which could 
kill both, I have always found the teal much easier to catch. I have had no 
opportunity of testing the flying powers of widgeon in this manner, as in these 
days they seldom pay a visit to our open moorland where it is possible to fly 
hawks. There is no doubt that of all these kinds of wildfowl the pochard is 
by far the fastest on the wing. Men who have done much shooting in India 
have often told me that even there, where all kinds of wildfowl are seen in a 
flock, the pochards will go past them all as if the others were standing still. 
Being myself an enthusiastic falconer, I should like to add one word in favour of 
this old sport. I have studied the flight of birds from a naturalist’s and also a 
shooter’s point of view, and had formed my own theories accordingly ; many of 
these have been since upset, and new ones have taken their places, which 
have been proved to be correct beyund all doubt, simply by observing the 
speed, etc., of birds on the wing when pursued by their natural enemy, the hawk. 
Most people are apt to be deceived in the pace of birds’ flights by their difference 
in size—that is to say, when a bird is small it appears to go much faster than it 
really does. Taken as a general rule, in birds of similar make and shape the 
largest are usually the fastest. For example, duck and teal, grouse and partridge, 
pheasant and partridge, woodcock and snipe. Now, in all these cases, the smaller 
bird will rise the quickest, and goes off at first much faster than the larger 
one, but once they have really gone any distance, if they flew together, it would 
be seen that the heaviest bird would beat the other for pace in the longrun. As 
an exception to the rule, with regard to the first pair named, the instance of the 
pochard should be quoted, as although smaller than a duck it is much the faster 
bird. With regard to the woodcock, it will be hard for many of your readers to 
swallow the statement that this big lazy flying bird, which we see by day flying 
down the sides of a wood, is any match for his smaller brother—the snipe—-when 
it comes to powers of flight. I venture to think, however, that anyone who has 
seen him flighting at night will not think him quite such an owl as he appears 
by day. Again, if they had ever seen the two fly in front of a hawk they would 
at once observe that the snipe has no chance of beating a fast hawk for pace, 
but can only save himself by his quickness in turning. On the other hand, a 
strong woodcock when flying for his life will take the air and sometimes fly 
clean away from a good hawk, and out of sight into the sky without being turned 
by the hawk. The snipe is a bird regarded by many shooting men as a wonder 
in its powers of flight. There are numbers who on first thoughts would say that 
a partridge was no match for it in speed. But how often have we flushed a 
snipe and a covey of partridges at this time of year in a field of turnips; a few 
seconds’ observation will show that the partridges are all over the fence at the 
end of the field before the snipe is nearly there if there is any distance to be got 
over before the fence is reached. Probably if that snipe is watched in the air he 
will be seen to mount, and, after wheeling round a few times, make off to some 
other favourite spot in the distance. It often happens that there is a passing 
wood-pigeon moving in the same direction. Watch these two for a moment, and 
we see the larger bird go by the other as if he was scarcely moving, and we 
begin to think that perhaps hitherto we have over-rated the powers of our friend 
the snipe or under-rated those of the pigeon. | Enough has already been said by 
the writer on this subject, but it is one which lends itseif we'll to a discussion by 
more able pens than mine. —C. E, RADCLYFFE. 


{To tHE Eprror oF ** CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of December 9th there is a photograph, under the above 
title, that is truly extraordinary and yet not a little exasperating. The exasperating 
thing about it is that the article accompanying it tells us so very sketchily ‘* how 
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it was done.” It does but say that the photographer put his camera on his 
head and shot up perpendicularly. That is well enough as far as it goes, but in 
the case of such a remarkable feat of photography as this we should like it to go 
a great deal farther, to the length, namely, of telling us the kind of camera, of 
lense, and the distance, as nearly as the photographer could judge, of the birds. 
It would be only just that we should be told this, in order that others who take 
interest in birds and in photography might te able to gain some knowledge 
thereby. Surely a te'ephoter was not used, and yet the birds must be at some 
distance surely for so many to be in focus. In any case the result is very 
wonderful. Photography might help us to the explanation of the mechanical 
problems of bird fligat, of the soaring (apparently with motionless wings) of the 
albatross, and so on, as it has certainly helped us to understand the mechanics of 
quadrupedal movements. These ducks are far clearer in outline than the driven 
grouse, taken with a gun camera by Lord Walsinzham, in the Badminton 
3ook—real camera shooting, as your article suggests, and an interesting match 
might be shot by two photographers with a gun camera seeing how many birds, 
out of 100 each, at 30yds. rise, they could focus, only it would be bad 
practice for killing game, because you would not need to hold so far ahead as 
with the shot-gun, The value of such photographs to the taxidermist’s art is, 
of course, both great and obvious. I was able, through the kindness of 
Mr. J. E. Laidlay, whe let himself down by a rope, camera on_ back, 
over the cliffs of the Bass Rock, to show some photographs of gannets on 
the w.ng to the late Sir William Flower, which made him seriously think of 
having the set of the wings altered slightly in the fine case of stuffed gannets in 
the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, though I do not know 
whether the change was actual y made, I only mention this as an instance of 
the value that this kind of photography may be to the taxidermist, and as a 
further inducement to the photographer of the ducks shown in your paper to tell 
us how it was all done. —Horace G. Hurcuinson, 
CUTTING BACK YEW TREES. 
{To THE Eprror or **Country LIFE.” | 
Stk,—Some yew trees, or shrubs, planted about forty years ago have, through 
want of pruning, grown tall, lanky, and poor, some 12ft., some 18ft. high, If 
these trees were cut down to 6ft. high, do you think they would become thick 
and bushy from near the ground, so as eventually to make a hedge ?—G. C. H. 
|The yew is very tenacious. You could safely cut back the trees to 6ft. of 
the ground, but we should not advise you to do it. Many years would elapse 
before théy branched out nicely, and they would always be an eyesore. Your best 
plan would be to have these old trees rooted out, the ground trenched, then 
plant thrifily young trees about 4ft. to 5ft. high, which can be purchased for 
about half-a-crown apiece. ‘These would quickly rise to the desired height of 
6ft. and present a pleasint appearance. Moreover, you can train young trees 
or trim them more readily than those of such an age as yours.— ED. ] 
THE WAYS OF GOSHAWKS. 
{To gHE Epitror or ‘* Country LIFE.”) 

Sir,—As the accounts of the courage and ‘‘go” of the goshawk which have recently 
appeared in CounNtrRY LIFE are more complete and suggestive than any I have 
yet come across, I may, perhaps, be excused for wishing to add a few words 
respecting another goshawk, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of making 
the other day. This bird is the property of the owner of the team of broken 
Clumber spaniels’ whose portraits appeared in Country Lire last February, 
Under his training she has become as tame as a cat, that is when on her master’s 
glove. As she came from the Jardin d’Acclimatation late last summer I did not 
expect that she was anything more than a pet; but as we walked through the 
woods where on the previous day we had shot (getting among a very good bag 
of pheasants and rabbits a woodcock, though only nine miles from London 
sridge), as the hawk sat looking keenly about her, I learnt that, though her 
owner has had little time te train her, and the keeper had been up till now 
busy with his pheasants, she flies at rabb.ts and kills them, allowing herself to be 
taken up in due course. But her natural go-ahead ferocity, with her comp!acency 
when stroked and petted, is quite remarkable, She managed to get within reach 
of a male goshawk. This she killed, dragged the body as near her as the length 
of the other bird’s leash allowed, and ate all she could reach. She got loose one 
day, and had a “night out.” Next morning she was found on the back of one 
of her owner’s cock pheasants, which she had pounced on as he was running 
across an orchard. But the coolest piece of self-possession she exhibited was 
early in the autumn, when the keeper was inviting her to descend from a tree, by 
offering her a piece of meat. She did descend, but dropped into the low 
covert close by, where the keeper saw she had seized a weasel. Anxious 
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to recover the bird, he took her up, when she dropped the weasel. Divided 
hetween his feelings as a keeper and as deputy falconer, the former prevailed, 
and he started the hawk in the direction in which the weasel bolted. She 
went off, caught it in a moment, and kil‘ed it, but not before it had bitten her leg. 
The mark is there 
still, as if someone 
had driven a_ small 
nail in. The bird 
does not. seem to 
have felt it.—C. J. 
CORNISH. 
STARTING WELL. 
{To THE Epiror.] 
Strk,—I think you 
may like the enclosed 
snap-shot for your 
paper of a_ small 
friend of mine, aged 
seven years, ‘‘ ready 
for the front,” and 
anxious to serve his 
(Jucen and country. 
At the time of taking 
he was in the act of 
putting his — elder 
brother, aged nine, 
through his facings. 
He is a fine little 
fellow, and, judging 
by his air of impor- 
tance, might be Com- 
mander - in - Chief.— 
RICHARD AMBLE. 





A PLAGUE OF YELLOW ANTS, 

(To THE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—-My garden has suffered this year from a superabundance of the yellow 
ant (Formica flava). It makes its nest in the roots of some choice plant, from 
which it apparently sucks the juices—at any rate, the plant soon withers and 
dies. What is the best way of getting rid of this pest? Gardening books and 
manuals of injurious insects are silent on the subject. During the last day or 
two my gardener has dug up about a hundred of the nests in the adjoining close, 
and scattered the grubs about. Perhaps this may do something to reduce the 
numbers of the insect.--H. A. EvANs. 

[We think that you are mistaken in imagining that the ants are injuring 
your plants. If you will investigate the matter a little more closely you will 
find that the roots are infested by one of the root-feeding aphides. The ants 
make their nests at the roots of such plants in order to easily obtain the sweet 
secretions of the aphides. As far as our experience goes this is always the case, 
and if we found a plant in the garden with an ants’ nest at its roots it would 
be a sisn that it was attacked by aphides. However, it is very clear that the 
aphides and the ants between them soon manage to kill a plant, but killing the 
ants will not save the plants, as the aphides will kill it. The aphides are 
generally of a dirty white colour, are winless, and have much shorter legs than 
the common green fly. We do not see that there is any insecticide that you 
could use with safety to the plant, but the nest can easily be destroyed by 
pouring boiling water into it. As soon as you find that the ants are working at 
the roots of a plant it would be well to take up the plant, examine its roots, 
and take off any aphides that are on them, and then plant it elsewhere. You 
can then deal with the ants as you think best. The same trea'ment would be 
advisable even should there be no aphides at the roots. —Ep. | 

WOUNDED HORSES IN WAR. 
{To THE Epiror oF **Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,-—I am led ‘to believe, from a paragraph in the issue of your valuable 
paper dated December 16th, that considerable misunderstanding still exists on 
this subject. Animals wounded in warfare are attended to, but only where 
such attention does not involve danger to human life, It is precisely here, 
where such attention would, under present conditions, involve such danger, that 
the Lulk of the sufferings of wounded animals exists. It is to obtain for those 

who might care for them in such positions the 
. same protection as the Geneva Convention pro- 
vides for those who care for wounded men in 
like situations that the agitation is being con- 
ducted. The letters that have been published 
from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
the War Office, and Professor Holland, as well 
as private letters received from other dis- 
tinguished. authorities, all sympathisinz with 
the object and recommending that steps should 
be taken to obtain this protection, fully justify 
the continuance of the movement. —LAURENCi: 
W. PIKE. 

[Although we publish Mr. Pike’s _ letter, 
which has our general sympathy, the paragraph 
in our issue of Decemter 16th by no means 
warrants the suggestion that we have misunder- 
stood anything. There is no d:rect reference 
in the paragraph to the movement which Mr. 
Pike has generously at heait.—Ep. ] 
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DOGS IN IIARNESS. 

[To THe Epitor oF ‘Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I enclose you. a photograph of dogs, 
which, if you care to reproduce in your paper, 
you are welcome to do so, as many people who 
have seen it say it ought to be sent to COUNTRY 
Lire; and being a subscriber to your paper I 
have often seen photographs of animals after the 
same style. The dogs are regularly driven in 
harness.—M. E. Rousk. 








